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PKKIIArS  tlio  "iTal(\st  ovojit  in  tho  history  of  man’s  j^radual 
(•volution  from  tlu‘  lower  onh'ix  of  animal  forms  to  his 
prc'scnt  status  occurn'd  at  the  ])sy(*hological  moment  when, 
doubth'ss  through  sheer  accident,  he  discovered  that  the 
a])plication  of  fire  to  his  food  made  it  more  palatable.  It  may 
have  been  a  piece  of  raw  flesh  inadvertently  dropped  into  the 
hot  coals  of  the  fire  whose  warmth  gave  him  the  agreeable  sen¬ 
sation  he  desired,  or  it  may  have  been  some  accidentally  roasted 
nuts  that  first  gave  him  the  idea;  at  any  rate,  he  discovered  that 
the  roasted  food  tasted  better  than  the  raw,  and  that  was  all  that 
was  necessary.  With  that  discovery  the  art  of  cookery  was  born. 
That  cooked  food  is  also  better  adapted  to  his  nourishment  is  a 
matter  that  subsequent  ages  of  experiment  and  observnvtion  may  or 
may  not  have  established.  The  inducemejit  that  led  homo  sajneiis  to 
cook  the  things  he  ate  was  that  the  process  made  them  more  delectable 
to  his  more  or  less  discriminating  palate,  a  fact  that  also  led  to  con¬ 
tinued  experiment  to  add  to  his  supply  of  edibles. 

Among  the  various  natural  food  products  that  were  thus  improved 
from  a  gustatory  viewpoint  were  the  cereals.  It  was  because  cooking 
in  various  ways  improved  the  taste  of  grains  of  wheat,  oats,  barley, 
millet,  maize,  and  rice  that  these  cereals  ev('ntually  became  the  most 
generally  used  and  widely  distributed  of  foods.  Among  these  pei‘- 
haj)s  the  most  important,  if  we  consider  the  numerical  proportion  of 
])eople  who  make  it  their  chief  diet,  is  rice,  which  is  said  to  be  the 
])rincipal  food  of  nearly  one-third  of  the  human  race. 

Just  when  rice  first  came  into  use  as  an  important  food  staple  is  not 
known,  nor  has  its  place  of  origin  been  satisfactorily  determined,  for 
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Courtwy  of  the  Biiroaii  of  American  Kthnoloay. 

WILD  RICK  TIKI)  IX  liT’XCUKS  OR  SHKAVKS. 

A  short  timo  t)eforcKriiin  is  mutured  tlu‘  Iii'liun  womiMi  of  the  wild-rico  i(>);ioi)S  go  to  the  fioldsin  tlii'irraiuM'Siind  lio  the  slid’ s  in  small  biiiichos  or  shfavps,  us  shown  in  the  alvoxo  photopraph. 
This  is  dona  for  tht'  imriHisa  of  savinp  Ihaprain  from  Ilia  many  1  indsof  lords  which  consuma  it  wilh  avidily  whan  lafi  improlaclad.  and  also  lo  inolacl  I  ha  praiii  from  Ilia  iM-alinp  rains  and 
winil.  Tha  grain  is  also  more  easily  patharisl  whan  I  lie  slalks  are  Ihus  tiad  in  bnndlas,  by  Ilia  process  of  patlierinp  oul  lined  in  Ilia  laxi .  ^  _ _ 
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its  use  and  culture  antedate  our  written  records.  That  it  was  culti¬ 
vated  and  formed  one  of  the  chief  food  products  of  China  as  early  as 
2, sot)  years  B.  (\  is  jiretty  well  established.  A  ceremonial  ordinance 
promuljiated  at  that  time  by  the  Emperor  Chin-nung  provided  that 
the  rice  seed  used  in  the  ceremony  must  be  sown  b}'  tbe  Emperor  bim- 
self,  the  four  other  cereals  jiresumably  of  less  importance — could  be 
sown  by  other  members  of  the  royal  family.  This  being  the  earliest 
reliable  account  of  the  cultivation  of  rice,  Alphonse  de  (\mdolle,  in 
his  “Origin  of  (’ultivated  Plants,”  gives  China  as  its  jirobable  place  of 
origin,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  is  also  indigenous  in  some 
parts  of  India  and  in  the  northern  or  tropical  section  of  Australia. 

While  this  is  doubtless  true  as  to  tbe  generally  known  cultivated 
species  of  rice  botanically  known  as  Otnjza  satira,  there  is  another 
genus.  Zizania  aquatlca,  commonly  called  “wild  rice,”  which  is 
indigenous  to  North  America,  where  it  grows  abundantly  in  man}’ 
regions  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  from  latitude  50°  north  down 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  south.  The  same  species  is  reported  to 
have  been  found  native  in  eastern  Siberia,  and  jdentifully  in  eastern 
China  and  in  Japan.  According  to  some  Brazilian  authorities  it  is 
also  found  in  that  country. 

This  wild  rice  was,  and  still  is  in  some  sections,  an  important  ele¬ 
ment  in  the  domestic  economy  of  various  Indian  tribes  of  tbe  North 
American  continent.  The  name  given  it  by  the  Algoiuiuian  Indians 
was  mano'min,  meaning  “good  fruit,”  and  one  of  the  important 
tribes  of  the  Algonquian  linguistic  stock  took  its  name,  “Menomini,” 
from  the  plant.  Its  use  as  a  food,  methods  of  gathering,  harvesting, 
thrashing,  preservation,  and  tinal  preparation  for  consumption  among 
the  various  Indian  tribes  have  been  exhaustively  studied  by  Hr 
Albert  Ernest  Jenks,  and  the  results  of  his  investigations  published 
in  an  extended  memoir  entitled  “The  Wild  Rice  Gatherers  of  the 
Upper  Lakes,”  in  the  Nineteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of 
American  Ethnology.  The  following  descrijitions  are  taken  from  this 
work; 

The  genus  Zizania  comprises  two  species,  and  is  well  characterized 
by  the  unisexual  spikelets  in  an  androgynous  panicle,  each  having 
two  glumes,  and  the  males  having  two  stamens.  The  plant  ordi¬ 
narily  grows  from  5  to  10  feet  high,  with  a  thick,  spongy  spun  and 
an  abundance  of  long,  broad  leaves.  The  chief  mark  of  distinction 
between  the  two  species  is  that  the  tniliacea  bears  its  male  and  female 
flowers  intermixed  on  its  fruit  head,  while  the  aquatica  bears  its  female 
flowers  near  the  top,  where  the  cylindrical  panicle,  from  1  to  2  feet  long, 
is  quite  appressed,  and  its  male  flowers  on  the  more  widely  spread  lower 
branches  of  the  panicle.  The  glumes  or  husks  of  the  female  or  fertile 
flowers  are  about  an  inch  long  and  are  armed  with  an  awn  or  beard 
usually  of  about  the  same  length  as  the  husk,  but  at  times  twice  its 
length.  The  grain,  which  is  inclosed  within  the  glumes,  is  a  slender. 


CONTRIVAN'CE  OF  THE  INDIANS  FOR  PREPARING  WILD  RICE. 


'ppr:  Section  of  drying  rack  used  by  various  Indian  tril)es  of  the  wild  rice  country  to  cure  the  grain 
after  its  collection  from  the  fields.  A  scaffolding  of  small  poles  is  erected  to  a  height  of  about  3  feet; 
this  is  covered  with  thin  cedar  slabs,  upon  which  the  grain  is  spread,  and  a  slow'  fire  is  kept  burning 
underneath  until  the  kernels  have  become  thoroughly  dried.  Lower:  A  stave-lined  thrashing  hole 
for  treading  out  the  CTain.  A  hole  about  2  feet  in  diameter  and  18  inches  deep  is  dug  In  the  earth  and 
lined  with  liandmade  staves  on  the  sides,  the  bottom  being  covered  with  a  block  of  wood.  The 
husk-covered  nce  grains  as  they  come  from  the  stalk  are  placed  into  the  hole  until  it  is  nearly  lull, 
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cyliiKlriciil  koriutl,  varying  in  longth  from  almost  half  an  inch  to 
nearly  an  inch,  and  is  of  dark-slate  color  when  ripe.  The  plant  is  an 
annual,  and  grows  in  either  fresh  or  brackish  watei-s  from  a  bed  of 
mild  alluvium. 

Wild  rice  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  aipiatic.  single-stem  jdants 
in  America.  The  grain  is  shed  into  the  water  when  it  rijxuis  in  the 
autumn,  and  lies  in  the  soft  oo/.e  of  alluvial  mud  at  the  bottom  of  a 
lake  or  river  until  spring,  when  it  germinates  and  grows  rajiidly  to 
the  surfaci*.  The  old  stalks  die  down  hidow  the  surfaci)  of  the  water 
before  the  time  arrives  for  the  new  ones  to  appear,  so  the  inference 
lias  been  that  they  all  come  from  the  same  root;  hut  the  plant  is  an 
annual,  growing  from  new  seed  each  yiuir.  Karly  in  Juno  the  shoot 
appeal’s  at  the  surfaiai  of  the  water  and  at  once  begins  to  prejiare  its 
fruit  head.  The  plant  blossoms  late  in  June,  and  by  Septemlier  the 
seeds  are  mature.  'Fhe  fruit  luaids  are  mostly  of  a  pale-gnam  coloi- 
tinged  with  yellow,  hut  at  maturity  they  generally  acipiire  a  cast  of 
purple.  Uiiai  beds  have  been  described  as  resembling  fiidds  of  wheat, 
of  canehrake,  and  of  maize.  At  maturity  the  stalks  range  from  2  to 
12  feet  in  height  above  the  water,  and  they  also  vary  much  in  thick¬ 
ness.  Their  total  length  depends  largely  on  the  depth  of  the  watiu’ 
in  which  they  grow,  as  well  as  on  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 

By  the  middle  of  July  the  stalks  are  generally  about  8  feet  high. 
At  that  time  from  the  center  of  each  stalk  a  long  slender  shoot  grows 
to  the  height  of  about  4  feet  above  the  topmost  leaf.  This  shoot  bears 
the  fruit  head.  The  stalk  grows  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter,  and  to 
the  height  of  10  or  12  feet  above  water.  It  grows  to  this,  its  gi’eatest 
height,  in  water  about  1  foot  in  depth,  but  it  will  grow  and  mature  in 
water  as  much  as  S  feet  in  depth,  in  which  case  it  rises  about  4  feet 
above  the  surface.  The  roots  are  so  strong  and  matted  that  they 
will  support  the  weight  of  a  man  walking  upon  the  ma.ss  in  shallow 
water. 

The  grain  is  matured  by  the  latter  part  of  August  or  in  September. 
Shortly  before  that  time  the  Indian  women  often  go  to  these  wild  rice 
fields  in  their  canoes  and  tie  the  standing  stalks  into  small  bunches. 
When  the  grain  is  sufficiently  mature,  two  persons,  generally  women, 
go  together  into  the  fields  to  garner  the  seed.  The  stalks  are  usually 
so  close  together  in  the  harvest  field  that  it  is  impossible  to  use  a 
paddle,  so  the  canoe  is  pushed  along  by  a  pole.  As  the  harvesters 
pass  slowly  through  the  rice,  standing  4  or  5  feet  above  the  water,  one 
(tf  the  w'omen  reaches  out  and,  by  means  of  a  stick  bent  in  the  shape 
of  a  sickle  or  hook,  pulls  a  quantity  of  the  stalks  down  over  the  side 
of  the  canoe.  Then  with  another  stick  held  in  her  free  hand  she  beats 
the  fruit  heads,  thus  knocking  the  grain  into  the  bottom  of  the  canoe 
whereon  a  blanket  is  usually  spread  to  catch  it.  In  this  Avay  the 
grain  on  both  sides  of  the  path  is  gathered.  When  one  end  of  the 
canoe  is  full,  the  laborers  exchange  implements,  and  the  other  end  of 
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WILD  HICK  KKHNELS  AFTER  TIIRASIIIXG  AND  WIXNOWINO. 

The  e(Ul)le  part  of  wild  rice  is  a  slender  cylindrical  kernel,  varying  in  length  from  half  an  inch  to  nearly 
an  inch,  and  is  of  a  dark  slate  color  wlien  ri|)e.  As  a  food  it  is  very  nutritions,  iierhaps  even  more  so 
than  tlie  cultivated  siicries  which  forms  such  an  important  element  in  the  world's  domestic  economy. 
It  is  said  to  lx;  richer  in  carbohydrates,  the  fat  and  heat-producing  units,  than  any  of  the  commonly 
used  cereals,  .\niong  many  of  the  northern  trilies  of  Indians  in  the  I’nited  States  and  Canada  it  has 
Ixien  a  favorite  forxl  for  many  centuries,  Ixing  prepared  for  consumption  in  many  ways.  J.’r.  Jenks 
writes  of  it  in  this  connection:  “When  it  is  cooked  like  oatmeal  twice  as  much  boiling  water  is  ii.sed. 
The  grain  cooked  in  this  manner  may  lie  warmed  over,  and  its  tlavor  and  wholesomeness  in  no  wav 
impaired.  In  ccxikirig  it  swells  probably  a  little  less  than  commercial  rice,  but  a  cotTee-cup  full, 
measured  before  cooking,  will  furnish  a  meal  for  two  Indians,  or  suflicient  breakfast  food  for  s  or  It) 
|x;rsons.  The  grain  is  especially  wholesome  as  a  breakfast  food  served  with  sugar  and  cream;  and 
when  treated  in  any  way  with  wild  game,  whether  as  a  dressing,  in  soups,  or  stews,  or  as  a  side  dish 
dressed  with  the  juices  of  the  game,  it  is  at  its  liest  and  Is  delicious  and  whoiesome.” 
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the  canoe  is  filled  on  the  return  trip  to  the  shore.  The  grain  is  then 
taken  out,  dried  or  cured,  its  tenacious  hull  is  tlirashed  off,  and,  after 
being  winnowed,  it  is  stored  away  for  future  use. 

As  to  the  nutritive  qualities  of  wild  rice,  Dr.  Jenks  states  that  an 
analysis  shows  that  wild  rice  is  more  nutritious  than  the  other  native 
foods  to  which  the  wild  rice  producing  Indians  had  access — viz,  maize, 
green  corn,  corn  meal,  white  hominy,  strawberries,  whortleberries, 
sturgeon,  brook  trout,  and  dried  beef.  It  also  shows  that  it  is  more 
nutritious  than  any  of  our  common  cereals,  as  oats,  barley,  wlnuit, 
rye,  cultivated  rice,  and  maize.” 

This  kind  of  rice,  therefore,  imligenous  to  North  America,  and 
utilized  by  the  Indians  long  before  the  advent  of  the  white  man,  has 
been  a  staple  food  for  centuries.  Having  thus  briefly  disposed  of  tin* 
wild  relative  of  Onza  sativa,  we  may  now  take  up  the  cultivated  and 
better  known  species. 

The  culture  of  this  species  is  alluded  to  in  the  Talmud,  and  there  is 
('vidence  that  it  was  grown  in  the  valle}'  of  the  Euphrates  and  in  Syria 
before  400  B.  C'.  It  was  taken  into  Persia  from  India,  and  later  into 
Spain  by  the  Arabs.  Thence  itsculture  was  introduced  intoltalyabout 
146S  A.  1).  The  Spaniards  are  also  responsible  for  its  introduction 
into  Peru  and  other  sections  of  Sjianish  America  during  the  early 
colonial  jieriod,  but  the  exact  date  has  not  been  definitely  deter¬ 
mined.  Padre  Calancha,  in  his  “('ronica  Moralizada,”  published  in 
1639,  mentions  rice  as  among  the  })roducts  of  the  Zana  district  in 
Peru,  but  it  was  not  until  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century 
that  it  was  grown  to  an  a])preciable  extent. 

The  first  introduction  of  rice  cidture  in  the  Americas  seems  really 
to  have  been  in  Brazil.  Numerous  references  in  the  works  of  the 
older  Brazilian  writers,  as  well  as  casual  mention  of  rice  fields  in 
oflicial  records,  would  indicate  that  this  cereal  was  cultivated  in 
certain  sections  of  the  country  even  in  the  sixteenth  century.  For 
instance,  in  his  “Memorias  para  a  Historia  da  Capitania  de  Sao 
\’icente,”  Frei  Caspar  Madre  de  Deus,  referring  to  the  sugar  fact orii's 
which  were  in  operation  in  Sao  Vicente  during  the  years  1550-1  oo7, 
writes:  “The  ordinary  price  of  an  arroba  of  refined  sugarwas  400  reis; 
and  rice  in  the  husk  sold  for  50  reis  the  alqueire,  according  to  th(> 
books  and  writers  of  that  time;  also  according  to  these,  everyone 
was  occupied  in  raising  these  two  products.”  Again,  in  a  survi'v  of 
Sesmaria  Husayhy,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of.  the  Rilx'ira  River 
near  its  mouth,  made  in  1631,  a  dividing  line  between  these  lands 
and  those  of  Antonio  Serao  “jjassed  close  to  a  small  coffee  jjhmtation 
and  farther  on  through  the  middle  of  a  rice  field.”  In  1692  a  Capt. 
Martin  Garcia  Lumbria,  in  order  to  favor  the  gold  mining  industry 
of  the  region,  arbitrarily  fixed  the  price  of  two  food  jiroducts,  man- 
dioca  and  rice,  at  such  a  low  figure  that  in  an  oflicial  statement 


RICE  CULTURE  IN'  BRAZIL. 


I  Top:  An  irrigated  rice  field  near  the  Moreira  Cesar  station  on  the  Central  Railway  of  Brazil,  State  of 

S4o  I’aiilo,  about  midway  between  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  the  city  of  Sao  Paulo.  It  was  here  that  rice 
culture  by  means  of  scientific  irrigation  was  introduced  into  Brazil  by  Mr.  Welman  Bradford,  an 
American  expert  employed  by  SSo  Paulo  in  1907  to  teach  modern  methods  of  cultivation  and  harvest¬ 
ing  in  that  State.  Bottom:  Conveying  water  for  irrigating  certain  sections  of  rice  lands  in  Brazil  by 
means  of  elevated  sluices.  The  introduction  of  modern  devices  has  increased  the  prtxluction  of  rice 
in  that  country  to  such  an  extent  that  importation  has  grown  less  each  year,  so  that  now  very  little 
is  imported. 
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issued  the  next  year  we  read:  “The  farmers  so  reduced  the  ])laiitatious 
of  rice  and  mandioca  as  to  have  only  enough  to  sustain  their  own 
families.”  From  all  of  which  we  may  infer  that  the  cultivation  of 
rice  had  become  an  established  industry  in  Brazil  by  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century  and  was  doubtless  started  as  early  as  the 
sixteenth. 

In  the  United  States,  according  to  the  late  Dr.  Seaman  A.  Knapp, 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  rice  is  said  to  have 
h('en  cultivated  in  Virginia  hy  Sir  WiUiam  B('rkley  as  early  as  1647. 
He  states,  however,  that  no  particulars  are  given,  except  that  from 
a  lialf  bushel  of  seed  planted  the  product  was  16  bushels.  Dr.  Knaj)]) 
also  ([uotes  another  account,  taken  from  Ramsay’s  History  of  South 
(’arolina,  which  states  that  “An  English  or  Dutch  ship,  homeward 
hound  from  Madagascar,  was  driven  by  stress  of  weather  to  seek 
shelter  in  the  harbor  of  Charleston,  and  the  captain  seized  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  visit  an  old  acquaintance,  the  landgrave  and  governor  of 
the  Province,  Thomas  Smith,  whom  he  had  already  met  in  Mada¬ 
gascar.  Smith  expressed  the  desire  to  experiment  with  the  growing 
of  rice  upon  a  low,  moist  patch  of  ground  in  his  garden,  similar  to 
tlie  ground  upon  which  he  had  seen  rice  growing  in  Madagascar, 
wliereupon  the  captain  presented  him  with  a  small  bag  of  rice  seed 
which  happened  to  be  among  the  ship’s  stores.  The  seed  was  planted 
in  a  garden  in  Longitude  Lane,  Charleston,  the  s])ot  being  still  pointi'd 
out.”  This  event  is  said  to  have  occurred  in  1694. 

From  the  time  of  its  introduction  until  about  ISSO  tlie  gn'atest 
rice  producing  vareas  were  in  the  States  of  South  Carolina,  North 
Carolina,  and  Georgia,  while  limited  amounts  were  also  grown  in 
Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana.  In  recent  years  the 
industry  has  received  its  greatest  development  in  Louisiana,  Texas, 
and  Arkansas,  and  these  three  States  now  produce  about  95  jx'r 
cent  of  the  entire  product  of  the  United  States.  The  reasons  for 
this  remarkable  progress  in  rice  culture  in  these  States  are  to  lx* 
found  in  the  peculiar  soil  conditions  and  the  enormous  acnxige 
adapted  to  irrigation,  conditions  which  will  be  more  ]>articularly 
noted  hereafter  in  dealing  with  the  methods  of  ])roducing  the  c(‘real. 

The  rice  plant  is  an  annual  which  belongs,  as  its  botanical  name 
(h‘)/za  sativa  would  indicate,  to  the  natural  family  of  grasses.  It  is 
(‘xtensively  cultivated  in  India,  (4iina,  Japan,  Malaysia,  Brazil, 
Peru,  the  southern  section  of  the  United  States,  Italy,  and  Spain. 
It  is  also  cultivated  to  a  less  extent  in  the  countries  of  Central  America, 
in  Argentina,  Ecuador,  Colombia,  Venezuela,  and  the  Guianas. 
The  plant  varies  in  height  from  1  to  6  feet,  and  there  are  many 
hundreds  of  cultivated  varieties.  These  differ  in  the  size,  shape, 
and  color  of  the  grain  produced  as  well  as  in  the  relative  proportion 
of  food  constituents  and  flavor.  A  botanical  catalogue  enumerates 
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AX  lUKICATKl)  KIC  K  KIKI.l)  IX  MKXK'O. 


Kicc  is  one  of  the  staple  proiucts  of  (H»rtain  sections  of  Mexico.  The  States  of  ('olima  and  (dierrero  lead  in  point  of  production,  hut  ini|K)rfant  rice  plantations  are  also  found 
in  the  municipalities  of  Teapa  an<l  Jalpa,  in  the  State  of  Tabasco.  Tlje  si»ctions  where  tlie  cereal  has  lH*en  most  successfully  produced  lie  let  ween  the  parallels  of  17*  and 
19®  north  latitude.  The  States  of  Michoacaii  and  Puebla  also  produce  considerable  (piantities.  The  annual  production  of  the  country,  prior  to  the  disturled  political 
conditions,  amounteci  to  about  1.2U(),tM)0  bushels. 
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161  varieties  found  in  Ceylon  alone,  while  in  China,  Japan,  and  India; 
where  the  cereal  has  been  cultivated  for  so  many  centuries  and  where 
care  has  been  taken  to  improve  varieties  by  seed  selection,  no  less 
than  1,400  varieties  are  said  to  exist.  It  requires  for  ripening  a 
temperature  of  from  60°  to  80°  F.,  and  in  general  can  be  grown 
successfully  and  in  large  quantities  only  on  irrigable  lands.  l"])land 
rice,  while  still  grown  in  some  places,  is  an  uncertain  cro])  tliat  requires 
laborious  cultivation,  so  that  in  comparison  with  the  irrigated  varie¬ 
ties  of  the  lowlands  its  production  is  in  negligible  quantities. 

Kice  is  the  characteristic  grain  crop  of  the  plains  in  the  monsoon 
area  of  the  tropical  and  subtropical  parts  of  southeastern  Asia. 
The  varieties  which  are  most  abundantly  produced  demand  not 
oidy  a  high  summer  temperature  but  also  must  be  grown  in  fields 
capable  of  being  flooded  at  certain  stages  of  tlie  plant’s  growth.  It 
is  these  conditions  which  are  offered  in  the  great  river  deltas  and 
low-lying  areas  near  the  seashore  subject  to  inundation  during  the 
summer  rains.  The  fields  in  which  rice  is  grown  are  embanked  to 
retain  the  water  as  long  as  required  and  are  either  naturally  very 
h'vel  or  made  so  artificially.  Where  the  rains  or  overflow  of  the 
rivers  are  not  suflicient  to  inundate  the  fields,  the  necessary  water 
must  be  furnished  b}'  irrigation.  The  jdiysical  characteristics  and 
climatic  conditions  needed  for  the  successful  growtli  of  the  rice 
plant  are  to  be  found  in  many  of  the  tropical  and  subtropical  sections 
of  tlie  Americas,  but  the  most  extensive  areas  suitable  for  its  pro¬ 
duction  on  a  large  scale  are  found  in  the  (lulf  States  of  the  United 
States,  especially  in  Louisiana  and  Texas;  in  the  vast  reaches  of 
level  lands  in  Brazil;  in  the  Pacific  coast  sections  of  Peru  and  Ecuador; 
in  the  northern  lowlands  of  Colombia,  Vem'zuela,  and  the  Guianas; 
and  in  the  extensive  and  fertile  plains  of  northern  Argentina. 

To  discaiss  the  many  interesting  features  of  rice  culture  in  detail  is 
far  beyond  the  scojie  of  this  sketch.  Only  a  few  of  the  most  general 
factors  that  enter  into  the  successful  jmxluction  of  the  plant  can  be 
touched.  Thos(f  interested  in  such  details  as  the  precise  character 
of  soils,  selection  of  seeds,  plowing  and  ju’eparation  of  the  land, 
methods  of  planting,  fertilizing,  irrigation  problems,  thrashing,  mill¬ 
ing,  etc.,  details  which  differ  widely  in  the  various  countries  of  pro¬ 
duction,  are  referred  to  recent  jmblications  of  the  agricultural 
departments  of  such  countries.  In  the  Americas,  for  instance, 
among  such  publications  may  be  mentioned  the  various  bulletins 
prepared  for  the  United  States  Diqiartment  of  Agricidture  by  the 
late  Dr.  Seamtin  A.  Knapp,  whose  investigations  in  regard  to  rice 
culture  extended  over  a  period  of  perhaps  20  years  and  included  a 
comprehensive  and  detailed  study  of  the  industry  in  C'hina  and 
Japan;  in  Brazil  an  oxi^ellent  and  comprehensive  work  on  the  subject 
by  Dr.  L.  Granato,  entitled  Arroz,”  was  published  under  the  aus- 
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THEIUICE  INOTTSTRYilN/ARGENTINA  . 

Top:  l>eft,  an  Art'enlino  rkt*  pluiU;  riKht,  a  rice  mill  at  Atmilhu-es,  Tucuman.  Center:  Thrasliinj:  rice 
in  an  Argentine  liekl.  Bottom:  Sacks  ol  rough  rite,  or  “paddy,”  ready  tor  transportation  to  the  mill. 
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pic, OS  of  tho  “Ministorio  da  Agricultura,  Indiistria  o  Coinniorcio”  in 
1914.  In  this  scholarly  production  may  bo  found  a  complete  survey 
of  tho  rico  industry,  including  every  phase  from  tho  most  primitive 
methods  to  the  most  modern,  from  tho  preparation  of  tho  soil  to  the 
finished  product  of  tho  best  modern  mills.  In  Peru  tho  “Bolotin  del 
Ministorio  do  Fomonto,”  published  in  August,  1916,  gives  an  inter¬ 
esting  skotcdi  of  tho  industry  in  that  country,  including  its  historical 
features  as  well  as  its  present  status,  and  embracing  statistics  in 
regard  to  acreage,  production,  etc.,  of  the  various  plantations  to  be 
found  in  the  Republic. 

In  general  terms  it  may  be  stated  that  tho  best  soil  for  rice  is  a 
medium  loam,  containing  about  50  per  (^ent  of  (day.  This  allows  th(' 
presence  of  sullicient  humus  for  the  highest  fertility  without  decreas¬ 
ing  too  much  the  compact  nature  of  the  soil.  Tho  alluvial  lands 
along  the  banks  of  rivers  in  tropic^al  and  subtropical  countries,  when! 
they  can  be  drained,  are  well  adapted  to  rice  (mltivation.  Occa¬ 
sionally  su(!h  lands  are  too  sandy.  The  rich  drift  soils  of  the  Louisiana 
and  Texas  prairies  in  the  United  States  are  wonderfidly  adapted  to 
the  growth  of  rice.  Those  soils  are  uinhirlain  with  clay,  whi(!h  retains 
the  water  as  long  as  desired,  while  the  sand  is  ex(!eedingly  tine.  They 
also  have  about  the  right  proportion  of  potash,  phosphoric  a(!id,  and 
other  essential  mineral  elements,  with  humus,  to  make  them  lastingly 
productive.  It  would  seem  that  the  best  rice  lands  must  be  thus 
underlain  by  a  semi-irnpervious  subsoil  in  order  that  tho  land  may  be 
drained  at  the  time  of  the  harvest,  and  thus  permit  tho  use  of  modern 
harvesting  machinery. 

In  some  localities  tidal  deltas  (tf  rivers  have  been  found  to  furnish 
excellent  rice  lands.  Much  of  the  rice  formerly  grown  in  South  Car¬ 
olina  and  Georgia  in  the  United  States  was  produced  on  such  areas. 
A  body  of  land  along  some  river  and  sufficiently  remote  from  the  sea 
to  be  free  from  actual  salt  water  is  selected  with  reference  to  the  fea¬ 
sibility  of  being  flooded  from  the  river  at  high  tide  and  of  being  drained 
at  low  tide.  Lands  such  as  these  are  also  found  in  Louisiana  and  are 
being  extensively  utilized  for  rice  growing.  In  some  places  marshes 
are  found  on  what  may  be  termed  “high  land”  and,  where  they  can 
be  easily  drained  and  again  flooded  from  near-by  streams,  form 
exceUent  rice  plantations. 

The  rice  growers  of  the  United  States  have  been  remarkably  suc¬ 
cessful  in  the  cultivation  of  this  cereal,  and  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
give  a  brief  outline  of  their  methods  as  described  by  Dr.  Knapp  in  a 
bulletin  published  in  1910.  The  size  of  the  fields  depends  on  cir¬ 
cumstances,  chief  among  which  are  the  slope  of  the  land  and  the 
character  of  the  soil  as  regards  drainage.  Fields  range  in  size  from 
60  to  80  acres  on  tho  level  prairies  of  southwestern  Louisiana  down 
to  1  or  2  acres  along  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  River.  In  oriental 
S0154— Bull.  2—17 - 2 
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Upper:  Typical  rice  field,  showing  the  Irrigating  canal.  Lower:  Hauling  the  cut  nee  from  the  field  to 

the  thrasher. 
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countries  fields  seldom  contain  more  than  half  an  acre.  The  entire 
surface  of  the  field  should  be  nearly  at  the  same  level,  so  that  the 
irrigation  water  will  stand  at  about  the  same  depth.  Hence  where 
the  slope  of  the  surface  is  considerable  the  fields  must  be  small. 
Whether  small  or  large,  the  fields  must  be  laid  off  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  admit  of  effective  drainage. 

In  coast-marsh  and  river-bottom  culture  a  canal  is  excavated  on  the 
outer  rim  of  the  tract  selected,  completely  inclosing  it.  The  exca¬ 
vated  dirt  is  thrown  up  on  the  outer  bank  to  form  a  levee.  The  canal 
must  be  of  sufficient  capacity  for  irrigation  and  drainage.  The  levee 
must  be  sufficient  not  only  to  inclose  the  ffooding  water  but  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  fields  from  the  encroachment  of  the  river  at  all  seasons. 
When  practicable  the  rice  lands  are  flooded  from  the  river  and  find 
drainage  by  a  canal  or  subsidiary  stream  that  enters  the  river  at  a 
lower  level.  The  embankment  must  be  sufficient  to  protect  the  rice 
against  either  freshets  or  salt  water.  Freshets  are  injurious  to  grow¬ 
ing  rice  not  only  because  of  the  volume  of  water  but  by  reason  of  its 
temperature.  A  great  body  of  water  descending  rapidly  from  the 
mountains  to  the  sea  is  several  degrees  colder  than  water  under  ordi¬ 
nary  flow.  Such  water  admitted  to  the  field  retards  the  growth  and 
is  a  positive  injury  to  the  crop.  In  periods  of  continued  drought  the 
salt  water  of  the  sea  frequently  ascends  the  rivers  a  considerable  dis¬ 
tance;  and,  while  slightly  brackish  water  is  not  injurious,  very  salt 
water  is  destructive  to  rice. 

The  tract  of  land  selected  and  inclosed  is  then  out  up  by  smaller 
canals  into  sublields  of  suitable  size,  a  small  levee  being  thrown  uj) 
on  the  borders  of  each.  The  entire  tract  is  usually  level,  but  in  case 
of  any  inequality  care  must  bo  taken  that  the  sui-face  of  each  sub- 
lield  be  level.  The  main  canal  is  10  to  30  feet  wide,  about  4  feet 
deep,  and  connects  with  the  river  by  flood  gates.  Through  those 
canals  boats  have  ready  access  to  the  entire  circuit  of  the  tract, 
while  still  smaller  boats  can  pass  along  the  subcanals  to  the  several 
fields.  The  subcanals  arc  usually  from  6  to  10  feet  wide  and  should 
be  about  as  deep  as  the  main  canal. 

nice  lands  are  usually  plowed  a  short  time  before  planting  time, 
and  in  some  parts  of  southern  Louisiana  the  land  is  so  low  and  wet 
and  the  soil  so  stiff  as  to  necessitate  plowing  in  the  water.  Deep 
plowing  is  recommended  by  leading  rice  experts.  It  has  been  dem¬ 
onstrated  that  the  better  the  soil  and  the  more  thoroughly  it  is  pul¬ 
verized  the  better  the  crop.  The  roots  of  annual  cultivated  plants 
do  not  feed  much  below  the  plow  line;  it  is  therefore  evident  that 
deep  cultivation  places  more  food  within  reach  of  the  plant.  If  the 
soil  is  well  drained  deep  plowing  will  be  found  profitable.  The  plow 
should  be  followed  in  a  short  time  by  the  disk  harrow  and  then  ])y 
the  smoothing  harrow.  If  the  land  is  allowed  to  remain  in  furrows 
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Upper:  A  typical  South  Carolina  rice  held.  Lower:  Loading  rice  on  a  river  steamer  in  the  rice-growing 
section  ol  South  Caroiina. 
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for  any  considerable  time  it  will  bake  and  can  not  be  brought  into 
that  fine  tilth  so  necessary  to  the  best  seed  conditions.  If  the  best 
results  are  desired  it  will  be  advisable  to  follow  the  harrow  with  a 
heavy  roller.  The  roUer  will  crush  the  lumps,  make  the  soil  more 
compact,  and  conserve  the  moisture  for  germinating  the  grain,  ren¬ 
dering  it  unnecessary  to  flood  for  “sprouting.” 

'Pile  amount  of  rice  sown  per  acre  varies  in  different  sections  and 
with  different  methods  of  sewing,  from  1  to  3  bushels  per  acre  being 
used.  In  the  United  States  three  different  methods  of  treating  the 
seed  are  followed.  Some  planters  let  on  just  enough  water  to  satu¬ 
rate  the  ground  immediately  after  sowing  and  harrowing  and  at  once 
draw  off  any  surplus  water.  This  insures  germination  of  the  seed. 
Others  sow  and  trust  to  there  being  enough  moisture  in  the  land  tt) 
g(‘rminate  the  seed.  This  is  sometimes  uncertain  and  rarely  produces 
the  best  results.  A  few  planters  sprout  the  seed  before  planting  by 
placing  bags  of  seed  rice  in  water,  but  this  is  sure  to  prove  a  failure 
if  the  soil  is  very  dry  when  planting.  The  seed  is  usually  planted 
with  a  drill.  It  is  thus  more  equally  distributed  and  the  quantity 
used  per  acre  is  exact,  while  the  seeds  will  be  jflanted  at  a  uniform 
depth  and  the  earth  packed  over  them  by  the  drill  roller.  Broadcast 
sowing  is  the  method  stiU  in  vogue  in  many  places,  but  is  found  much 
less  eflicient  for  many  reasons. 

Except  where  water  is  necessary  for  germination  of  the  seed,  flood¬ 
ing  is  not  practicetl  until  the  rice  is  6  to  8  inches  high.  If  rains  are 
abundant  enough  to  keep  the  soil  moist,  flooding  is  not  begun  until 
the  plants  are  8  inches  high.  At  the  time  they  have  reached  that 
height  a  suflicient  depth  of  water  can  be  allowed  on  the  field  to  pre¬ 
vent  scalding.  If  the  growing  crop  thoroughly  shades  the  land,  just 
enough  water  to  keep  the  soil  saturated  suffices.  To  be  safe,  how¬ 
ever,  for  all  portions  of  the  field,  the  water  should  stand  from  3  to  6 
inches  deep,  and  to  avoid  stagnation  should  be  renewed  by  a  con¬ 
tinuous  inflow  and  outflow.  A  flow  of  water  through  the  field  aids 
in  keeping  the  body  of  the  water  cool  and  in  preventing  the  growth 
of  injurious  plants  that  thrive  in  stagnant  water.  The  water  should 
stand  at  uniform  depth  all  over  the  field.  Unequal  depths  of  water 
will  cause  the  crop  to  ripen  at  different  times.  Where  the  lands  are 
sufficiently  level  and  have  good  drainage,  the  tillering  of  rice  can  be 
greatly  facilitated  by  keeping  the  soil  saturated  with  water  but  not 
allowing  enough  to  cover  the  surface.  In  this  way  the  crop  is  fre¬ 
quently  nearly  double  what  it  would  be  if  allowed  to  grow  dry  until 
tall  enough  to  flood  or  if  flooded  before  fuUy  tillered.  Rice  should 
be  cut  when  the  straw  has  barely  commenced  to  yellow.  If  the 
cutting  is  delayed  till  the  straw  shows  yellow  to  the  top,  the  grain 
is  reduced  in  quahty  and  quantity  and  the  straw  is  less  valuable. 
There  is  also  a  considerable  loss  by  shelling  in  handhng  in  the  field. 
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Modern  reaping  machines  are  extcasively  used  in  harvesting  the  grain  in  the  prairie  districts  of  Louisiana,  Texas,  Arkansas,  and  California.  A  single  field  often  contains  so  acres 
of  rice.  The  top  and  bottom  pictures  show  the  great  steam  thrashers  at  work  in  the  field;  the  center  picture  shows  the  rice  gathered  in  .shocks  for  the  purpose  of  curing  the 
straw  and  hardening  the  grain. 
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In  the  United  States  reaping  machines  are  generally  used  in  the 
prairie  districts  of  Louisiana  and  Texas,  hut  in  other  rice-producing 
sections  such  machines  can  be  used  only  to  a  Umited  extent.  The 
principal  obstacle  to  the  use  of  large  and  heavy  machinery  is  that 
the  ground  is  not  sufficiently  dry  and  firm  at  harvest  time,  while 
often  the  field  is  too  small  to  permit  of  its  use.  Wliere  the  use  of 
reaping  machines  is  impracticable,  the  sickle  is  used  in  harvesting 
the  rice  crop.  The  rice  is  cut  at  6  to  12  inches  from  the  ground, 
and  the  cut  grain  is  laid  upon  the  stubble  to  keep  it  off  the  wet  soil 
and  to  allow  the  air  to  circulate  about  it.  After  a  day’s  curing  the 
grain  is  removed  from  the  field,  bound  in  small  bundles,  and  then 
shocked  on  dry  ground,  the  bundles  being  carefully  braced  against 
each  other  so  as  to  resist  wind  or  storm.  The  rice  is  left  in  the  shock 
until  the  straw  is  cured  and  the  kernels  have  become  hard.  When 
the  weather  is  dry,  10  or  12  days  after  cutting  is  sufficient  for  com¬ 
pletely  curing  the  grain. 

After  the  grain  is  cured  it  is  thrashed.  The  primitive  methods  of 
“flailing,”  “treading  out,”  etc.,  have  been  abandoned  in  the  pro¬ 
gressive  rice-producing  countries  and  the  steam  thrasher  has  come 
into  general  use.  After  coming  from  the  thrasher  the  rice  must  be 
thoroughly  dried  before  being  sacked.  At  this  stage  it  is  known  as 
“paddy”  or  “rough  rice,”  consisting  of  the  grain  proper  with  its 
closely  fitting  cuticle  roughly  inclosed  by  the  stiff,  hard  husk.  It  is 
now  ready  to  be  milled.  The  object  of  milling  is  to  produce  cleaned 
rice  by  removing  the  husk  and  cuticle  and  polishing  the  surface  of  the 
grain.  The  hulls  or  chaff  constitute  from  12  to  25  per  cent  of  the 
weight  of  the  paddy,  depending  upon  the  variety  and  condition. 

The  improved  modern  processes  of  milling  rice  are  quite  compli¬ 
cated.  The  paddy  is  first  screened  to  remove  trash  and  foreign  par¬ 
ticles.  The  hulls,  or  chaff,  are  removed  by  rapidly  revolving  milling 
stones  set  about  two-thirds  of  the  length  of  a  rice  grain  apart.  The 
product  goes  over  horizontal  screens  and  blowers,  which  separate  the 
light  chaff  from  the  whole  or  broken  kernels.  To  remove  the  outer 
skin  the  grain  is  put  in  huge  mortars  holding  from  4  to  6  bushels  each 
and  pounded  with  pestles  weighing  350  to  400  pounds,  which  not¬ 
withstanding  their  weight  seldom  break  the  kernels.  When  suffi¬ 
ciently  decorticated,  the  contents  of  the  mortars,  consisting  now  of 
flour,  fine  chaff,  and  clean  rice  of  a  dull  filmy,  creamy  color,  are 
removed  to  the  flour  screens,  where  the  flour  is  sifted  out;  thence  to 
the  fine-chaff  fan,  where  the  chaff  is  blown  out.  The  rice  then  goes 
to  the  cooling  bins,  where  it  remains  for  8  or  9  hours,  and  then  passes 
to  the  brush  screens  where  the  ^allest  rice  and  the  little  flour  left 
pass  down  one  side  and  the  larger  rice  grains  down  the  other. 

The  grain  is  now  ready  for  the  polishing  process.  This  is  necessary 
to  give  it  its  pearly  luster.  It  is  effected  by  friction  against  the  rice 


MODERN  METHODS  OF  HARVESTING  RICE. 


About  the  year  1885  some  farmers  from  the  northeastern  section  of  the  United  States  settled  in  the  level  prairie  region  of  southwestern  I.ouisiana,  which  extends  from  the  parish 
of  St.  Mary  along  the  Gulf  coast  to  Texas.  Finding  rice  to  be  a  very  profitable  crop,  they  at  once  began  to  ad^t  the  agricultural  machinery  to  whose  use  they  had  become 
accustomed  in  the  wheat-growing  States  whence  they  came  to  the  cultivation  and  harvesting  of  this  cereal.  The  gang  plow,  disk  harrow,  drill  for  planting,  and  broadcast 
seeder  were  all  easily  adjusted  to  the  now  use.  Large  fields,  containing  from  40  to  80  acres  in  one  plot,  became  common, -and  by  use  of  this  modern  machinery  the  cost  of 
production  of  rice  was  very  materially  reduced.  The  same  conditions  in  regard  to  level  and  easily  irrigated  lands  with  an  impervious  subsoil  are  to  be  found  in  lirazil,  and 
since  about  1907  great  strides  have  been  made  in  adopting  modern  methods  similar  to  those  used  in  the  United  States.  The  upper  picture  shows  a  harvesting  scene  in 
Louisiana;  the  lower  a  similar  scene  in  Urazil. 
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of  moose  hide  or  sheepskin,  tanned  and  worked  to  a  high  degree  of 
softness,  loosely  tacked  about  a  revolving  cylinder  of  wood  and  wire 
gauze.  From  the  polishers  the  rice  goes  to  the  separating  screens, 
composed  of  different  sizes  of  gauze,  where  it  is  divided  into  its 
appropriate  grades.  It  is  then  barreled  and  is  ready  for  the  market. 

As  a  food  rice  is  nutritious  and  very  easily  digested.  Boiled  rice 
for  instance,  is  said  to  be  digestible  in  one  hour.  As  to  its  food 
value  in  com])arison  with  wheat  flour  analyses  show  that  100  pounds 
of  cleaned  rice  contains  87.7  pounds  of  nutrients,  consisting  of  8 
pounds  of  protein,  0.3  pound  fat,  79  pounds  of  carbohydrates,  and 
0.4  pound  of  ash;  100  pounds  of  wheat  flour  contain  87.2  pounds  of 
nutrients,  consisting  of  10.8  pounds  protein,  1.1  pounds  fat,  74.8 
])ounds  carbohydrates,  and  0.4  pound  ash.  'Plie  deficiency  of 
albuminoids  and  fats  can  easily  he  supplied  fi-om  the  milk  or  meat 
gravies  with  which  it  is  usually  eaten,  or  from  leguminous  vegetal)les 
such  as  peas,  beans,  etc. 

The  j)opularity  of  rice  as  one  of  the  sta])le  articles  of  diet  in  the 
countries  comprising  the  Pan  American  l^nion  is  attested  by  their 
annual  im})orts  of  the  cereal.  When  it  is  remembered  that  rice  is 
grown  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  almost  all  of  them,  the  following 
statistics  as  to  the  imports  of  the  countries  enumerated  are  somewhat 
surprising.  Only  the  values  of  the  imports  are  given,  and  these*, 
with  the  exceptions  noted,  are  for  the  year  1915;  staU'inents  as 
to  quantities  are  omitted  because  unavailable  in  some  instances, 
while  in  others  varying  weights  and  measures  were  used.  Argen¬ 
tina,  $1,972,426;  Bolivia  (1913),  $175,699;  Brazil,  .$529,861;  Chile, 
$1,106,187;  Colombia,  $800,697;  ('osta  Kica,  $108,649;  (^uba, 
$8,304,579;  Dominican  Kepublic,  $908,876;  Ecuador  (not  segre¬ 
gated  in  report);  Guatemala,  $34,129;  Haiti  (1,773,252  jxnmds  im¬ 
ported,  value  not  given);  Honduras,  $112,627;  Mexico  (1912-13), 
$40,677;  Nicaragua,  $145,5.50;  Panama  (1914),  $350,903;  Paraguay 
(1914),  $92,676;  Peru,  $603,700;  Salvador  (not  segregated  in  re- 
])ort);  United  States,  $6,093,611;  Uniguay,  $440,000;  Venezuela, 
$621,797.  It  win  be  seen,  thendore,  that  with  three  countri(‘s 
omitted  the  annual  im])orts  of  rice  in  Pan  America  amount  to  a 
total  value  of  about  $22,442,644. 

As  to  the  ])roduction  of  the  cereal  in  the  Americas,  it  may  be  said 
that  it  is  increasing  rapidly  in  several  of  the  countries  where  moderji 
methods  of  cidtivation,  harvesting,  and  milling  have  been  intro¬ 
duced.  In  the  Ihiited  States  a  remarkable  increase  was  shown  last 
year.  The  production  of  1915  had  broken  the  record  with  a  total  of 
28,947,000  bushels,  exceeding  that  of  any  previous  year  by  over 
3,000,000  bushels,  but  when  the  statistics  ft)r  the  year  1916  were  re¬ 
cently  completed  it  was  found  that  the  crop  had  reached  a  total  of 
41,982,000  bushels.  'Phe  country’s  rice  imports  for  the  year  ending 
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Left;  The  kernels  in  the  husk,  known  as  “paddy.”  Center:  The  kernels  after  the  husk  is  removed,  but  before  they  have  undergone  the  polishing  process.  Right :  Ifighlv  polished 
kernels  of  rice,  ilighly  polished  rice  is  conceded  by  all  authorities  to  l)c  lass  whole.some  and  nutritious  than  the  unpolisheci,  although  the  former  is  more  popular  and  higher  in 
price.  According  to  some  investigators  the  constant  use  of  highly  polished  rice  as  almost  an  exclusive  diet  is  largely  raspoasibic  for  the  tropical  disease  known  as  beriberi. 
15xperiments  conducted  in  Japan,  (.'hina,  and  the  Philippine  Islands  seem  to  lx?ar  out  this  theory.  When  lieans,  lentils, or  other  edibles  containing  phosphorus  arc  eaten  with 
the  rice,  however,  no  ill  effects  were  noted  oven  when  the  polished  rice  was  a  part  of  the  diet.  Unpolished  rice,  on  the  other  hand,  even  when  the  chief  article  of  diet,  had  no 
ill  effects.  In  the  polishing  process  the  outer  layers  of  the  rice  grain,  which  contain  phosphorous  pentoxide,  arc  removed,  and  it  seems  that  this  ingredient  is  necessary  to  make 
rice  wholesome.  In  the  I'hilippine  Islands  the  u.se  of  rice  containing  less  than  four-tenths  of  1  per  cent  of  phosphorous  pentoxide  is  forbi<ldon  by  executive  onler. 
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Juno  JO,  1916,  ununuitod  to  tbo  value  of  $6,093,61 1,  while  its  exports 
of  the  cereal  amounted  to  $4,942,373.  It  may  he  safely  assumed, 
therefore,  that  the  industry  has  reached  the  point  in  the  United 
States  where  production  will  very  nearly  equal  actual  consumption. 

In  point  of  production  as  well  as  in  the  matter  of  improved  methods 
and  extent  of  area  devoted  to  rice  culture,  Brazil  may  he  ranked  sec¬ 
ond  among  the  American  rice-producing  countries.  Largely  because 
of  the  intelligent  efforts  of  the  Ministerio  da  Agi-icidtura,  Industria  e 
(\)mmercio,  the  rice  industry  has  growni  wonderfully  in  that  Republic 
within  the  last  six  or  seven  years.  Extensive  areas  are  being  cid- 
tivat('d  under  modern  systems  of  irrigation  and  with  modern  imple¬ 
ments  and  agricidtural  machinery.  The  most  marked  development 
has  taken  place  in  the  States  of  Minas  Geraes,  Sao  Paido,  Rio  Grande 
do  Sul,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  Santa  Catharina.  In  these  live  States 
the  ])roduction  for  the  year  1911  was  placed  by  Dr.  Granato  at  a 
total  of  556,982,700  litros,  or  about  15,823,372  bushels.  While  later 
statistics  are  not  yet  available  to  the  WTiter,  it  may  be  safely  assumed 
that  the  figures  for  1916  wiU  show  a  tremendous  increase.  In  this 
connection  it  may  he  of  interest  to  note  that  in  a  recent  consular 
rei)ort  from  Rio  de  Janeiro,  relative  to  the  establishment  of  a  new 
line  of  steamers  from  Japan  to  Brazil,  appears  the  following  paragra])h : 

It  is  slated  that  the  first  steamer,  of  6,000  tons  register,  will  leave  Japan  next  Feb¬ 
ruary,  and  in  addition  to  special  cargo  will  bring  900  emigrants.  According  to  arrange¬ 
ments  which  it  is  said  have  been  made,  Japan  is  to  send  every  year,  beginning  next 
February,  5,000  immigrants  to  be  employed  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  of  the 
national  authorities  in  the  cultivation  of  rice,  beans,  potatoes,  onions,  and  coffee. 

Just  what  effect  the  importation  of  Japanese  laborers,  many  of 
whom  are  experienced  growers  of  the  cereal,  wiU  have  on  the  rice 
industry  remains  to  be  seen.  If  they  are  to  be  colonized  or  given 
employment  in  the  rice-growing  areas,  the  effect  will  doubtless  be  a 
great  increase  in  the  area  cultivated  and  in  the  amount  of  anntial 
])roduction.  With  miUions  of  acres  of  level  land  traversed  by  many 
rivers  of  varying  size  that  minimize  the  difficulties  of  irrigation,  with  a 
well-adapted  soil  and  an  almost  ideal  climate,  there  is  almost  no  limit 
to  the  successful  production  of  rice  in  Brazil,  and  the  day  is  probably 
not  far  distant  when  it  wiU  form  one  of  the  country’s  most  important 
exports. 

Argentina  has  also  recently  turned  its  attention  to  the  development 
of  the  rice  industry.  Two  or  three  years  ago  a  Japanese  expert  was 
employed  by  the  Argentine  Government  to  make  a  general  survey  of 
the  country  in  regard  to  locating  the  sections  best  adapted  to  rice 
cidture,  to  conduct  experiments  and  to  teach  the  best  methods  of 
cultivation,  and  to  improve  generaUy  the  status  of  the  industry.  At 
present  the  development  is  greatest  perhaps  in  the  Provinces  of  Tucu- 
man,  Corrientes,  Salta,  and  Jujuy,  and  in  the  Territory  of  Misiones.  The 
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production  of  the  country  has  increased  from  5,250,300  kilos  (about 
11,550,660  pounds)  in  1911  to  over  12,000,000  kilos  (about  26,400,000 
pounds)  in  1916.  The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  is  actively  cooperating 
with  the  rice  growers  and  is  stimulating  the  industry  in  every  way 
possible.  At  its  instance,  selected  varieties  of  seed  have  been 
imported  from  China,  Ja])an,  Italy,  and  Spain  in  order  that  systematic- 
experiment  may  determine  the  varieties  best  suited  to  the  needs  of 
the  Argentine  growers;  it  has  acted  as  an  intermediary  between  the 
mill  ownei’s  and  growei’s  in  order  to  secure  satisfactory  terms  ami 
arrangements  for  prejiaring  the  product  for  the  markets;  and  largely 
because  of  its  activities  the  great  Banco  de  la  Nacion  stands  ready  to 
lend  financial  assistance  to  both  millers  and  gi’owers. 

In  Peru  the  rice  industry  dates  hack  for  several  centuries,  hut  it  is 
oidy  during  the  past  few  years  that  the  people  have  begun  to  realize 
its  possibilities  and  to  ap})reciate  that  it  may  he  made  a  very  impor¬ 
tant  factor  in  their  national  life.  Ancient  methods  of  jdanting  and 
cidtiv'ation  an*  being  <liscarde<l  and  modern  appliances  are  rapidly 
h(‘ing  brought  into  use,  while  modern  rice  mills  are  also  being  estab¬ 
lished.  'nie  annual  ])roduction  for  the  ])ast  several  ycairs  has  been 
from  70,000,000  to  100,000,000  pounds,  and  through  the  efforts  of 
the  Ministerio  de  Fomento  is  increasing. 

Mexico,  the  Central  American  countries,  Ecuador,  Colombia,  Vene¬ 
zuela,  and  the  island  Kejiuhlics  of  (’uba,  Dominican  Kejmhlic,  and 
Haiti  all  produce  rice  for  domestic  consumjition,  hut  accurate  sta¬ 
tistics  are  not  availahh*.  That  they  do  not  ])roduce  as  much  as  the}’ 
should  is  evidenced  by  the  import  statistics  heretofore  given.  In 
vi<w  of  the  fact  that  rice  is  a  cheap,  wholesome,  palatable,  and  very 
nutritious  food,  it  is  remarkable  that  so  little  attention  has  been  given 
to  its  jmxluction  in  st)me  of  the  countries  that  are  blessed  with  suit¬ 
able  lands,  ju’oper  soils,  and  ideal  climates.  It  is  to  be  hoped  thal 
fh(‘  ])eo})le  of  these  countries  may  he  more  fully  aroused  to  the  great 
imjiortance  of  this  industry  and  that  they  will  ])roduce  at  least  suf¬ 
ficient  (|uantiti(‘s  to  nu'ef  the  <lemands  of  domestic  consum])tion. 


MERIDA  AND  PROGRESO: 
YUCATAN’S  BUSY  CITIES 

SAILING  into  a  foreign  port  at  the  break  of  day  appears  to 
he  a  favorite  custom  with  the  average  sea  captain,  and  the 
occasion  of  which  we  write  was  no  exception.  For  several 
hours  our  ship’s  course  had  been  guided  by  flashes  from 
the  friendly  lighthouse,  and  the  latter  we  knew  stood  on  the  Yuca¬ 
tan  shore  at  Progreso.  The  morning  broke  calm  and  peacefully  over 
the  tropical  waters  of  the  Gulf,  and  soon  the  movement  of  anchor 
chains  automatically  announced  that  the  limit  had  been  reached — 
the  limit  of  deep  water — and  5  miles  away  lay  Progreso',  one  of  the 
world’s  most  important  shipping  centers  of  henequen  or  hemp. 

Going  ashore  at  Progreso  is  rather  an  exciting  novelty  if  not  a 
dangerous  experience.  The  sea  is  alive  with  sharks,  and  they  an^ 
darting  here  and  there  about  the  big  ship,  to  the  consternation  of  the 
stranger,  llie  clear  waters  which  bathe  this  shore  seem  to  accen¬ 
tuate  the  size  of  these  monsters,  and  while  the  visitor  shudders  th(^ 
boatmen  on  the  ship’s  tender,  as  we  are  bounding  shoreward,  an¬ 
nounce  that  arrangements  may  then  and  there  be  made  for  a  shark¬ 
fishing  excursion  later  in  the  day. 

Progreso  from  the  sea  presents  long  rows  of  houses  flanked  on 
either  end  by  miles  of  sandy  beaches,  while  a  tall  lighthouse  about, 
(he  center  of  the  port  dominates  the  surroundings.  The  general 
appearance  is  attractive,  and  even  more  so  when  we  notice  tidy  build¬ 
ings  and  the  cleanly  clothing  of  even  the  laboring  classes.  The  time 
was  August  when  we  arrived  in  Progreso — about  the  very  worst  sea¬ 
son  of  the  year  for  the  foreign  visitor  in  Yucatan;  but  business  mat¬ 
ters  do  not  wait  for  the  most  propitious  occasions.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  winter  season  in  the  United  States  furnishes  the  best  time 
climatically  for  visiting  Yucatan. 

Sightseeing  in  Progreso  does  not  detain  the  visitor.  But  the  port 
with  its  5,000  people  is  usually  a  busy  one,  as  the  bulk  of  the  vast 
henequen  crop  passes  via  Progreso  to  world  markets.  The  smaller 
ships  calling  for  cargo  manage  to  draw  much  closer  to  port  than  tlu* 
big  ocean  vessel;  but  when  the  long-talked-of  piers  arc  constructed 
several  miles  out  into  the  roadstead  the  handling  of  the  country’s 
commerce  will  be  greatly  facihtated. 

In  the  shipping  season  the  town  presents  unusually  active  scenes 
with  its  trucks,  mules,  and  men.  One  might  imagine  himself  amid 
the  cotton  bales  at  New  Orleans,  so  much  do  henequen  and  cotton 
resemble  each  other  in  the  method  of  shipment  and  size  of  bales. 

1  By  William  A.  Reid,  of  Pan  American  Union  staff. 
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Courtesy  of  A.  P.  Rice. 

BUSINESS  SCENES  IN  PROGRESO,  MEXICO. 

l’l)per:  The  beach  at  Progreso,  showing  prominently  on  the  left  tlie  summer  residence  of  a  wealthy 
fiunily.  Center;  Bales  of  henequen  on  Progreso’s  pier  about  to  l)e  loaded  aboard  ship  for  foreign 
markets.  Lower:  The  volan,  a  native  method  of  transportation.  This  vehicle,  drawn  usually  by 
three  mules  working  abreast,  is  used  in  the  country  districts.  With  tired  steeds  travel  becomes 
tedious,  but  with  fresh  mules  the  vehicle  moves  rapidly  along  and  proves  interesting  to  the  novice. 
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TWO  FEDERAL  BUILDINGS  IN  MERIDA. 

Upper;  Residence  of  the  governor  of  Yucatan.  Lower;  The  Federal  Palace,  containing  business 

offices,  etc. 
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live  ami  bye  the  day  grows  warmer,  and  one  is  glad  to  board  the 
train  for  Merida,  30  miles  southward.  Traveling  on  this  3-foot 
gauge  road  is  cheap,  being  only  about  2  cents  a  mile  for  the  best 
accommodation  offered.  Slowly  through  the  suburbs  of  Progreso 
our  train  steams,  but  soon  we  are  moving  rapidly  over  a  level  coun¬ 
try  with  a  dry  and  parched  appearance,  abounding  in  shrubs,  cacti, 
and  coarse  grasses;  but  to  this  condition  Yucatan  owes  its  vast 
revenue  derived  from  the  marvelous  little  maguey  plant  and  its 
product.  Here  and  tliere  are  breaks  in  the  barrenness  and  we  catch 
sight  of  swamps  with  lillies  and  other  water  plants,  a  relief  to  look 
upon. 

As  our  train  proceetls,  with  stops  at  little  stations  en  route,  the  cars 
are  better  filled,  and  at  the  same  time  opportunities  are  afforded  for 
getting  close  glimpses  of  the  henequen  workers  and  their  fields  of 
maguey  plants  that  lie  in  view  from  the  car  window.  Long  before 
sighting  Merida  the  landscape  becomes  dotted  with  windmills,  and 
when  finally  the  capital  city  is  reached  one  can  almost  imagine  him¬ 
self  in  old  Holland  or  Barbados,  about  the  only  difference  being 
that  Yucatan  has  the  modern-style  mill.  These  windmills  explain 
that  Merida,  like  other  regions  of  the  country,  must  pump  water  from 
beneath  the  surface,  so  few  are  the  lakes  and  streams. 

After  being  made  comfortable  in  one  of  Merida’s  hotels  we  start 
out  to  view  the  city.  There  is  no  lack  of  vehicles  and  the  stranger 
is  literally  swamped  with  proffers  of  a  “delightful  drive.”  Most  of 
these  small  carriages,  generally  drawn  by  a  single  pony,  have  rubber 
tin's,  and  many  are  kept  conspicuously  clean  and  inviting-looking, 
des])ite  the  dust  of  the  suburban  sections  of  the  city. 

Merida  to-day  claims  62,000  people;  and  among  its  residents  are 
numerous  families  of  wealth  which  have  acquired  riches  in  connec- 
fion  with  the  great  industry,  the  growing  of  the  maguey  and  the 
])roduction  of  henequen.  Merida,  while  not  as  old  as  tlie  port  of 
Sisal,  dates  from  1542,  when  a  settlement  was  founded  by  Francisco 
Montejo  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Maya  city  of  Tihoo.  To-day  one 
of  the  most  interesting  buildings  to  be  seen  in  Merida  is  the  casa 
Montejo,  still  W('ll  prcserv'cd  after  weathering  the  sunshine  and 
storms  of  centuries.  Another  edifice  whicli  every  visitor  should  sec 
is  the  catliA^tlral  which  was  started  in  1561  and  not  conqdetcd  for 
nearly  40  yt‘ars. 

For  those  fond  of  seeing  relics  of  bygone  ages  a  visit  to  the  museum 
wiU  be  full  of  interest,  and  especidly  so  if  some  of  the  ancient  Yuca¬ 
tan  ruins  are  to  be  seen  and  explored.  In  the  former  one  may 
inspect  articles  and  curios  that  have  been  collected  from  the  ruins 
and  preserved — really  a  link  connecting  the  art  and  trade  of  past 
centuries  with  present  peoples. 

Merida,  commercially,  industrially,  and  socially  has  greatly  im¬ 
proved  during  recent  years.  Streets  and  avenues  have  been  paved 
80154— Bull.  2—17 - 3 


PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  IN  MERIDA. 

Ui)^)*^:  Hosuital  O’lloran,  an  institution  that  has  already  accomplished  excellent  work  in  teachingsaiu- 
tation,  and  in  caringtfor  the  sick.  Center:  One  of  Merida’s  newer  public-school  buildings.  Lower: 
Ayala  Insane  Asylum. 
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TYPES  OF  FINER  RESIDENCES  IN  MERIDA. 

The  home  of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  decorated  in  honor  of  the  4th  of  July.  Lower;  This 

Srivate  home  was  recently  constructed.  Within  its  spacious  interior  patios  there  are  flowers  and 
s  which  blossom  during  the  entire  year. 
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with  asphalt,  electricity  has  been  provided,  labor-saving  machinery 
introduced,  and  otherwise  life  and  conditions  have  been  modernized. 

Climatically,  Merida  is  hot,  but  healthful.  During  the  hours  of 
midday  the  sun’s  rays  are  extremely  unpleasant  and  the  stranger 
is  told  to  keep  in  tlie  shade.  Cool  breezes  from  the  surrounding  seas, 
liowever,  often  temper  the  heat  of  the  whole  peninsula.  The  months 
of  Marcli  and  April  are  regarded  as  especially  trying  to  tlie  newcomer 
in  any  part  of  Yucatan;  winter  by  far  is  the  best  season  for  visiting 
the  country,  and  during  those  months  the  excursion  to  the  famous 
ruins  existing  in  several  different  parts  of  the  peninsula  can  he  made 
with  a  fair  degree  of  comfort.  The  temperature  in  Merida  ranges 
from  about  75°  to  98°  Fahr. 

The  visitor  in  Merida  for  the  first  time  will  be  interested  in  a  native 
vehicle  known  as  the  “volan,”  which  might  be  aptly  termed  a  lialf 
brother  of  the  famous  cidash  of  Quebec.  The  volan  has  two  big 
wheels  and  is  usually  drawn  by  three  ponies  working  abreast;  it  is 
provitled  with  easy-riding  springs,  a  thick  mattress  floor  covering 
offei's  a  soft  seat  on  the  floor  of  the  vehicle,  while  a  top  with  side 
curtains  jirotects  the  traveler  from  the  sun’s  rays.  Highways  in 
Vucafan  have  not  greatly  improved  with  the  degree  of  the  prosper¬ 
ity  of  the  land,  and  the  volan  seems  to  be  a  jiopular  method  of  cross¬ 
country  transportation.  The  stranger  out  of  curiosity,  if  for  nothing 
else,  usually  goes  for  a  ride  in  this  rather  novel  means  of  travel. 

Mingling  with  the  business  men  of  Merida  provides  excellent 
oiiportunities  for  studying  the  commercial  side  of  affairs;  and  I 
found  many  of  these  gentlemen  willing  to  talk  freely  about  Yuca¬ 
tan’s  future  outlook.  One  of  the  first  things  which  seems  to  have 
impressed  itself  upon  the  average  resident  is  the  improved  condition 
])r()vided  for  the  laboring  classes,  such  as  higher  wages  for  work  and 
generally  more  freedom  of  action  than  in  former  years.  Better 
wages  out  on  the  henequen  ])lantation  is  of  course  reflected  in  the 
business  activities  of  Merida,  for  the  latter  is  not  only  the  capital  of 
the  State  but  a  place  in  which  everything  centers.  The  working 
day  has  been  reduced  to  eight  hours,  and  for  this  time  the  henequen 
laborer  is  paid  the  equivalent  $1.50  to  $3;  five  days  the  Yucatecan 
works  and  two  days  of  the  week  are  reserved  for  rest  and  recreation. 
On  the  larger  plantations  schools  have  been  opened  at  the  expense  of 
the  landowner,  and  numerous  improved  sanitary  regulations  are  in 
force. 

If  the  stranger  tarries  in  Merida  he  is  likely  to  have  opportunities 
for  seeing  something  of  the  home  life  of  the  people.  Even  during 
a  stroll  along  the  best  residential  streets  a  glance  into  open-door 
patios  reveals  charming  flower  gardens  and  a  degree  of  comfort  and 
refinement  not  noticeable  from  outward  appearances  of  the  average 
private  home.  Many  of  Merida’s  citizens  are  hospitable  to  a  marked 


TYPICAL  STREET  SCENES  IN  MERIDA. 

Upper:  The  fine  building  on  the  left  Is  the  city  home  of  one  of  Yucatan’s  wealthy  henequen  planters. 
Lower:  A  view  of  several  fine  business  houses.  Note  how  the  carriages  cling  to  the  shady  side  of  the 
street,  the  time  being  near  midday  when  the  picture  was  taken. 
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Courtesy  of  A.  P.  Hire. 

GLIMPSES  IN  MERIDA. 

Upper:  The  penitentiary.  Center:  The  cathedral.  This  massive  buildinR  wa.s  finished  in  1598  and 
toKlay  ranks  as  one  of  the  finest  structures  of  its  class  in  Mexico.  Bottom:  A  street  scene,  which 
provides  a  fair  idea  of  the  cleanliness  of  the  city.  There  are  many  carriaRes,  all  with  rubber  tires, 
and  four  jiersons  may  ride  an  hour  for  a  total  sum  of  50  cents. 


Photograph  by  Job6  Ma  Rubio  S.  Courteay  of  Ramiro  Doporto  Solia. 


CASA  DE  MONTEJO,  MERIDA. 


This  is  one  of  the  historic  structures  of  Yucatan,  and  many  of  its  interior  and  ancient  parts  arc  kept 
intact  by  the  present  owner,  Don  Manuel  de  Arrigunaga.  It  dates  from  1.541.  The  stone  facade  is 
liand  carved  and  indicates  wonderful  skiil  of  native  Mayas,  who  were  forced  Ity  their  Spanish  con¬ 
querors  to  portray  their  own  subjugation  in  the  work. 
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degree,  and  when  the  foreign  visitor  finds  favor  and  is  invited  to  the 
family  circle  he  is  on  the  road  to  many  enjoyable  functions. 

Ilenequen,  the  great  national  article  of  export,  has  in  the  past 
returned  handsome  little  fortunes  for  the  landowner,  and  his  pros- 
])erity  is  reflected  in  the  city  home  as  well  as  in  the  residence  out  on  the 
])lantation.  To-day  with  henequen  selling  at  higher  rates  than  ever 
])efore,  producing  an  annual  income  of  ajiproximately  !540,000,()00, 
the  progress  and  continued  improvement  of  Merida  and  its  port  of 
Progrc'so  seem  to  he  well  assured. 

THE  MODERNISTA  MOVE¬ 
MENT  IN  SPANISH  AMERI¬ 
CAN  LITERATURE  V 

The  program  calls  for  me  to  speak  on  the  Modernistic  Move¬ 
ment  in  South  America.  I  am  going  to  take  the  lilaudy  of 
speaking  about  Spanish  ^Vmerica  so  that  I  may  include 
Mexico,  Central  America,  and  the  very  important  island 
of  Cuba.  South  America  is  merely  a  geographical  term  which  does 
not  correspond  with  the  facts  of  language.  To  a  person  acquainted 
with  Spanish  it  very  often  happens  that  a  letter  from  Brazil  is 
brought  to  him  with  the  request,  “Will  you  please  translate  this 
Spanish  letter?”  The  term  Spanish  America  thus  excludc's  Portu¬ 
guese-speaking  Brazil. 

Another  liberty  which  I  beg  of  you  is  to  permit  me  to  use  the 
Spanish  word  modernista  in  a  more  restricted  sc'nse  than  is  ])ossible 
with  the  English  word  modernistic.  By  modernista  I  mean  only 
those  who  have  written  in  Spanish. 

The  modernista  movement  began  in  the  decade  of  the  eighties  with 
the  writing  of  verse  in  imitation  of  the  French  Parnassian  and  sym¬ 
bolist  schools.  As  the  tendencies  of  these  schools  were  not  approved 
by  Spanish  critics,  the  term  modernista  was  ustul  by  them  to  stig¬ 
matize  what  they  condemned.  Nevertheless,  of  the  French  poets 
Verlaine  became  the  favorite  in  Spanish  American  circles.  And  so 
successful  were  the  Spanish  Americans  in  imitating  him  and  other 
models  that  they  brought  about  a  revolution  whose  influence  spread 
even  to  Spain  itself. 

■  Address  delivered  at  the  reception  to  representative  men  of  letters  from  South  and  Central  America, 
in  New  York  City  February  7,  1917,  by  Mr.  Alfred  Coester,  author  of  “The  l.iterary  History  of  Spanish 
America.” 
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In  the  first  eiuleiivors  of  the  Spanish  American  poets  to  widen  the 
horizon  of  poetic  effort,  there  was  an  element  of  extreme  artificiality. 
Their  cult  of  beauty  led  them  to  ancient  Clreeee,  which  they  knew 
only  through  the  nu'dium  of  French  poetry.  Their  love  of  elegance 
carried  them  to  tlu*  Vm-sailles  of  the  eighteenth  century  when*  they 
foumi  ins])iration  in  some  dainty  marijuise.  Tliey  believed  that  art 
had  a  mission  to  cover,  as  with  a  veil,  the  brutalities  of  human  life. 
In  refu'llion  against  the  narrowing  inllueiices  of  regionalism,  they 
hoped  to  find  a  common  basis  for  their  literary  art  in  the  theory  that 
their  civilization  was  essentially  European. 

That  a  type  of  literature  so  artificial  in  its  leading  characteristics 
should  meet  with  such  wide  accejitance  jiroves  that  it  corresponded 
to  the  needs  and  desires  of  Sjianish  Americans.  Their  several  coun¬ 
tries  wen*  passing  through  a  feverish  stage  of  material  devi'lopment 
whicli  to  UK'H  of  artistic  temperament  offered  little  that  was  stimu¬ 
lating.  Si'veral  novi'ls  of  the  period  are  based  on  the.  conflict  between 
tile  artistic  ideal  and  tlu*  hamli  unsympathetic  crudities  of  the 
environment. 

Especially  striking  in  this  regard  is  Idolos  Kotos,  by  Manuel  Diaz 
Kodn'guez.  I'he  hero  of  this  novel,  Alberto  Soria,  is  driven  to  despair 
when  his  studio,  filled  with  beautiful  statues,  many  of  them  produc¬ 
tions  of  his  own  hands,  is  turned  into  a  barracks  by  the  military 
authorities  of  (.aracas  and  his  statues  are  smashed  or  disfigured  by  a 
rude  soldieiy. 

Certain  poets  contributed  special  features  to  the  poetic  movement. 
Manuel  Gutierrez  Najera,  a  Mexican,  excelled  in  musical  verses.  He 
demanded  that  jioetry  should  possess  the  emotional  power  of  music, 
and  should  convey  ideas  as  much  by  the  sheer  How  of  verbal  sound 
as  by  the  suggestion  of  the  words.  In  this  respect  nothing  excels  his 
Serenata  de  Schuhert  or  his  masterpiece,  A  la  Corrcgidora.  In  the 
hitter  the  poet  attunes  his  vowels  to  the  rustling  leaves  of  a  plant 
swelling  with  the  sap  of  Ajiril;  to  the  flight  of  a  bird  building  its  nest 
in  the  ivy;  to  the  splash  of  water  in  a  fountain;  and  finally  to  the 
chirping  and  calling  of  birds. 

The  Cuban,  Julian  ilel  Casal,  was  America’s  foremost  exponent  of 
the  doctrine  that  elegance  and  beauty  should  be  cherished  for  their 
own  sakes.  Though  he  wrote  of  a  Japanese  geisha,  of  Helen  of  Troy, 
or  some  native  Cuban  beauty,  his  art  was  expended  on  the  details  of 
her  elaborate  toilet  or  the  effectiveness  and  color  of  her  elegant 
costume. 

To  a  Colombian,  Jose  Asuncion  Silva,  the  movement  owed  the 
practice  of  novel  and  hriUiant  innovations  in  the  technique  of  verse. 

But  the  poet  who  equals  these  specialists  in  their  own  fields,  taking 
suggestions  from  each  and  adding  something  of  his  own,  was  Ruben 
Dario.  This  lyrical  genius  was  born  in  Nicaragua,  but  spent  most  of 
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his  life  in  South  xVmerica  and  Europe.  Dario’s  first  publication  of 
importance  was  a  little  volume  of  verse  and  ju’ose,  to  which  he  gave 
the  title  Azul.  The  title  was  explained  by  a  (|uotation  from  Victor 
Hugo  by  way  of  epigraph — “L’art,  e’est  Tazur.”  Though  critics 
ironically  asked,  “Why  blue?”  its  success  was  immediate,  wide¬ 
spread,  and  enthusiastic.  Poets  living  in  countries  far  apart  felt  a 
bond  of  union  in  the  symbolic  blue,  in  the  cosmopolitanism  of  art. 

A  practical  outcome  of  the  enthusiasm  was  the  establishment  of 
many  literary  journals  iledicated  to  the  new  school  of  literature. 
Of  these  one  of  the  most  interesting  was  edited  by  Gutierrez  Najera 
vvitli  the  idealistic  title  La  Revhta  Azul. 

Though  Dario  published  Azul  in  Chile,  he  was  immediately  attracted 
to  Buenos  Aires,  where  he  became  one  of  a  group  of  brilliant  poets. 
Of  these  Leopoldo  Diaz  sprang  into  prominence  for  his  exquisitely 
wrought  sonnets  which  treated  topics  drawn  from  the  mythology 
of  ancient  Hellas.  Dario  entered  the  same  field  and  sang  of  Leda 
and  her  swan.  Thereafter  in  his  verees  the  swan  became  the  symbol 
of  elegance.  In  fact  the  symbolism  of  the  swan  is  typical  of  the 
jieriod. 

With  the  political  events  at  the  end  of  tlu*  nineteenth  century, 
especially  the  insurrection  in  (hilia  and  the  war  between  the  United 
States  and  Spain,  a  new  spirit  developed  in  Spanish  America.  A 
leader  in  the  literary  art  which  it  stimulated  was  Jose  Santos  Chocano, 
of  Peru,  who  described  his  poetic  mission  in  the  words — 

Soy  el  cantor  <le  America  aut'Vtona  y  salvaje. 

“1  am  the  singer  of  America,  aboriginal  and  wild.” 

Again  Dario  followed  the  current,  and  instead  of  the  swan  he  sang 
the  condor.  Though  at  first  he  was  inclined  to  regard  the  Unitt'd 
States  as  — 

— el  fuluro  invasor 

De  la  America  ingenua  nue  tiene  sangre  indigena, 

(^iie  aun  reza  a  Jesucristo  y  aun  habla  en  espanol. 

— the  ftiture  invader 

Of  free  America  that  keeps  its  Indian  blood, 

That  j)ray8  to  Jesus  Christ,  and  speaks  in  Spani.sh  still — 

he  seems  to  have  changed  his  opinion.  In  a  poem  read  at  the  opening 
of  a  Pan  American  Congress  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1907  he  indited  a 
Salutacion  al  Aguila,  in  which  he  expressed  such  admiration  of  the 
I  nited  States  that  a  hostile  critic  said  he  would  like  to  cut  off  the 
hand  that  wrote  it. 

The  significance  of  the  matter  is  this:  While  the  modernista  move¬ 
ment  began  in  the  cosmopolitanism  of  art,  the  bond  between  the 
younger  poets  was  their  common  birthplace,  America.  And  in  spite 
of  some  professional  anti-Yankees,  they  do  not  forget  that  we  people 
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of  the  north  of  English  speecli  are  also  children  of  America.  Chocano, 
for  example,  in  certain  poems  relating  to  the  Panama  Canal,  points 
out  that  while  the  North  American  planned  and  directed  this  vast 
work,  the  sons  of  Latin  America  furnished  much  of  the  manual  labor 
and  will  be  the  ones  to  profit  by  it  most. 

Chocano  is  still  writing,  lie  is  still  the  singer  of  America.  Ills 
latest  poem,  appearing  in  the  January,  1917,  number  of  El  Gnifico, 
a  Spanish  review  published  in  New  York,  is  entitled  Oda  ('ontinental, 
which,  after  reviewing  the  history  of  America,  concludes  with  an 
apostrophe  to  the  banners  of  the  20  Latin  American  Republics. 

.  .  .  Y  yo  recojo,  asi,  wiiile  baiideras  loca.s 
Y  las  desdoblo  a  los  vieato.s, 

Como  un  prisma  que  roticmbla  dmle  los  Andes, 
tai  an  "ran  areo-iris,  sobre  los  vointe  pueblos. 

Chocano,  by  stressing  things  American,  de|)arted  from  the  deco¬ 
rative  conception  of  life  which  characterized  the  early  modernista 
poets.  He  did  not,  howev^er,  stand  alone  in  this,  for  the  Colombian, 
Guillermo  Valencia,  sounded  the  very  depths  of  Christian  ])hilosophy 
in  his  Amrkos  and  Ciguehas  Blancas.  This  tendency  to  seriousness 
was  plirased  in  a  striking  manner  by  a  Mexican  poet,  Enihiue  Gon¬ 
zalez  Martinez,  who  urged  tliat  the  time  had  come  to  wring  tin* 
neck  of  the  swan  and  to  consider  the  wise  owl  whose  eye  interprets 
tlie  mysterious  hook  of  nocturnal  silence. 

Tut-n'cle  el  cuello  al  eisae  do  ongafidso  ])lumajo  .  .  . 

Mira  el  buho  sajaente  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Su  inquieta 

Pupila  que  so  clava  on  la  sombra,  interpreta. 

El  misteridso  libro  del  Rileiieio  uooturno. 

I  have  mentioned  only  a  few  of  the  ])oets.  There  are  many  others 
who  should  not  be  overlooketl.  But  it  is  even  more  imperative  that 
a  word  should  be  said  regarding  prose.  As  to  its  form,  Ruben  Dario 
was  as  much  the  leader  of  a  rebellion  here  as  he  was  in  the  field  of 
verse.  In  fact,  in  appraising  the  value  of  Dario’s  work  and  influence 
the  Argentine,  Leopoldo  Lugones,  himself  a  poet  and  prose  writer  of 
v'ery  great  importance  in  the  history  of  the  modernista  movement, 
tlius  characterizes  the  result  of  the  movement.  “America  stopjied 
speaking  like  Spain.  On  the  other  hand,  Spain  adopted  the  new 
form  of  speech.  The  poverty  of  American  literature  had  con-sisted 
in  the  fact  that  we  persisted  in  speaking  like  Spain  though  we  thought 
in  an  entirely  different  manner.”  (America  dejo  dc  hablar  como 
Espana.  En  cambio,  esta  adopta  el  verbo  nuevo.  La  miseria  de  la 
literatura  americana  habla  consistido  en  que  nos  obstinabamos  en 
hablar  como  Espana  pensando  de  un  modo  enteramente  distinto.) 

The  matter  of  the  prose  writei-s  interests  us  more  perhaps  than 
their  form.  In  many  countries  nov'elists  abound  who  strive  to 
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iiitorprct  the  social  life  of  their  respective  countries.  Space  will 
permit  me  to  do  no  more  than  mention  a  few  names:  In  Mexico, 
Federico  Gamhoa  and  Jose  Lopez  PortiUo  y  llojas;  in  Venezuela, 
Manuel  Diaz  Kodriguez,  Rufino  Blanco  Fomhona,  and  Gonzalo 
Picon  Febres;  in  Uruguay,  Carlos  Reyles;  in  Chile,  Alberto  Blest 
Gana,  Emilio  Rodriguez  Mendoza,  and  Luis  Orrego  Luco;  in  Argen¬ 
tina,  Martin  Aldao  and  Carlos  M.  Ocantos,  wlio  aspires  to  write  a 
comedie  humaine  of  his  country  with  the  completeness  of  a  Balzac. 

It  is  significant,  however,  that  there  are  essayists  on  topics  of 
{esthetics  and  philosophy  {is  profound  {is  Emerson,  and  there  is  a  public 
eager  to  read  such  essays-  I  must  mention  in  this  regard  Manuel 
Diaz  Rodriguez  and  tlie  I’ruguayan,  Jose  Fhiricpie  Rodo.  The  latter 
lias  been  hailed  by  his  admirers  as  the  intellectual  director  of  a  whole 
epoch. 

At  the  present  moment  in  this  hour  of  international  tension,  the 
discussion  of  a  literary  movement  in  Spanish  America  would  seem 
almost  frivolous  were  it  not  for  one  outstanding  fact.  Hitherto 
North  America  and  Latin  America  have  lived  like  neighbors,  each 
too  busy  with  private  matters  to  take  more  than  an  indifl’erent  if 
not  hostile  interest  in  each  other’s  affairs.  Now  we  are  beginning 
to  get  acquainted.  The  great  barrier  of  language  is  being  sur¬ 
mounted  because  the  study  of  the  Spanish  language  is  spreading  with 
swift  enthusiasm  among  our  schools  and  colleges.  This  is  right  and 
necessary  because  the  more  North  America  and  Latin  America  know 
{diout  each  other,  the  more  they  will  respect  eacli  other.  Our  meet¬ 
ing  here  to-night  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  The  broad  door 
to  an  {icquaintance  with  a  nation’s  mind  is  the  literature  it  has  pro¬ 
duced.  Let  us  therefore  enter,  study,  and  reflect.  We  shall  find 
fhat  North  American  and  Latin  American  iileiils  of  civilization  ami 
freedom  are  similar,  that  the  name  America  means,  not  a  part  of  a 
continent,  hut  a  whole  continent  from  Alaska  to  Cape  Horn.  America 
is  the  Great  Mother  of  us  {dl. 


r.OVEKXMEXT  PALACE  AT  PAXTA  CRUZ,  UOLIVIA. 

Tlio  city  to-day  has  aitout  20.()(K)  iwpulatioii:  it  was  (uutidod  in  1,)75,  and  is  nearly  (iOO  miles  east  of  the  Holivian  ca|)ital.  The  soldiers  sliown  in 
the  picture  can  probably  stand  as  much  if  not  more  arduous  junple  service  than  those  of  any  otlier  nation.  Many  medicinal  iilants,  tobacco, 
colTce,  vanilla,  etc.,  come  from  this  region. 
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A  CALL  TO  THE  HEART 
OF  BOLIVIA  v 

Half  a  century  ago  a  young  man  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  who 
evidently  possessed  the  wanderlust  to  a  marked  degree, 
decided  to  emigrati-  to  a  region  of  the  world  practically 
unknown.  At  that  time  the  sailing  ship  was  a  common 
means  of  ocean  travel,  and  we  may  feel  quite  sure  that  when  the 
young  Ohioan,  John  S.  Bowles  hy  name,  hade  farewell  to  his  native 
land  never  to  return,  he  experienced  weeks  or  ])ossihly  months  of  sea¬ 
faring  before  he  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon  lliver,  the  first 
stage  of  a  long  voyage.  Yoiing  Bowles  secured  ])assage  u])  that  river, 
and  then  entered  the  Madeira,  the  Mamore,  and  smaller  watercourses, 
finally  arriving  in  ])ractically  the  geogra])hical  heart  of  tlu*  vast  Soiith 
American  Continent.  "Why  he  sought  such  a  ])rimevat  region  of  the 
earth  is  not  known  hy  the  writer;  neither  are  we  aware  whether  }'oung 
Bowles  then  and  there  decided  to  make  the  place  his  ])ermanent 
home. 

Let  the  reader  glance  at  the  map  of  South  America.  In  eastern 
Bolivia  stands  the  little  city  of  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra,  or  to  use 
simply  the  shorter  name  of  Santa  Cruz,  with  a  })o])ulation  of  about 
20,()0().  It  is  42o  miles  west  of  Puerto  Suarez,  on  the  Paraguay 
River,  and  about  300  miles  east  of  the  Bolivian  city  of  Cochabamba, 
the  nearest  railway  outlet.  Only  a  mountain  road  exists  between 
(k)chabamba  and  Santa  Cruz,  and  the  time  of  covering  the  distance 
for  persons  or  freight  by  juule  back  is  20  days.  From  Santa  Cruz 
another  rough  trail  used  by  two-wheel  vehicles  extends  to  Puerto 
Suarez.  Other  primitive  roads  lead  from  Santa  Cruz  to  river  courses 
and  also  southward  to  rail  head  at  the  Argentine  border  t<)^^^l  of  La 
Quiaca,  hundreds  of  miles  distant. 

The  above  explanation  is  made  to  indicate  how  far  inland  fate  or 
inclination  placed  the  young  man  from  Ohio — a  region  where  he  has 
lived  and  grown  from  vigorous  manhood  to  hoary  years.  To-day,  at 
the  age  of  77,  Mr.  Bowles  is  sending  to  the  Pan  American  I’nion 
interesting  letters  of  life,  conditions,  and  forecasts  of  future  possi¬ 
bilities  of  the  region  about  which  our  knowledge  is  so  meager.  For 
the  benefit  of  readers  the  Bulletin  presents  paragraphs  from  these 
letters,  which  can  not  fail  to  be  of  interest  to  all  who  are  watching 
the  progress  of  South  America.  Writing  under  recent  date  Mr. 
Bowles  tells  us : 

Many  persons  at  the  instance  of  yourselves  have  written  to  me  about  settling  in 
this  part  of  Bolivia.  I  have  generally  discouraged  them,  unless  they  desired  to  go 
into  the  cattle-raising  business  and  could  bring  a  capital  of  at  least  $2,000,  $5,000, 


GLIMPSES  IN  SANTA  CRUZ  DE  LA  SIERRA. 

Upper;  The  nearest  railway  is  300  miles  distant  from  this  inland  city,  and  the  horseback  trip  from 
Cochabamba  requires  about  %  days.  The  above  scene  represents  a  section  of  the  central  plaza. 
Lower:  Another  view  in  Santa  Cruz,  showing  in  the  background  part  of  the  lake  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  place. 
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or  more.  *  *  *  There  is,  however,  one  business  in  which  I  think  a  capitalist 
with  experts  might  engage  with  profit,  viz,  raising  sugar  cane  and  making  sugar  and 
alcohol  to  send  to  Cochabamba,  Sucre,  La  Paz,  and  elsewhere,  where  it  is  too  cold 
to  grow  cane.  Sugar  cane  grows  here  with  very  little  cultivation  and  is  of  superior 
quality;  the  sugar  grains  without  the  least  difficulty.  The  mode  of  cultivation  is  as 
follows:  The  ground  is  cleared  of  the  forest,  the  trees  suitable  for  firewood  are  cut 
and  carried  off.  Tlie  brush  and  palm  leaves  are  burned,  but  palm  trunks  and  other 
worthless  woods  are  allowed  to  remain  to  rot.  Then  a  man  with  a  pointed  hand.spike 
jabs  slanting  holes  in  the  ground  about  2^  feet  apart.  In  each  hole  is  placed  a  piece 
of  sugar  cane  containing  three  joints.  These  for  economy  are  generally  cut  from  the 
cane  above  the  sweet  point.  *  *  *  In  a  few  days  the  cane  grows,  but  the  weeds 
grow  also.  The  latter  must  be  kept  down,  and  all  the  cultivation  the  cane  receives 
is  to  cut  up  the  weeds  which  would  otherwise  smother  the  cane.  The  cultivation  is 
with  small  spades  with  long  handles  (originally  the  shoulder  blade  of  an  ox  lashed 
to  a  handle).  *  *  *  In  a  year’s  time  the  cane  will  be  ready  for  cutting  and 
grinding;  it  is  very  rich  in  juice. 

******* 

The  second  cutting  is  called  “saco”  and  is  the  best  procured  during  the  life  of  the 
plant,  being  great  in  quantity  and  good  in  (juality.  This  plan  may  be  continued  for 
six  or  seven  years,  tbe  quality  of  tbe  juice  being  better  every  year  and  the  yield  less. 
******* 

Most  of  the  plantations  are  30  to  40  miles  distant  from  Santa  Cruz  and  not  on  the 
road  loading  toward  Cochabamba.  Hence  all  the  sugar  must  be  sent  to  Santa  Cruz 
to  be  sold  for  shipment  to  Cochabamba,  etc.  This  work  demands  many  carts  and 
oxen  and  requires  considerable  time. 

Speaking  of  the  possibility  of  modernizing  certain  business  activi¬ 
ties  by  the  introduction  of  electrical  energy  we  are  told  in  another 
letter  of  a  certain  tract  of  land  which  Mr.  Bowles  considers  a  very 
fair  opportunity  for  foreign  enterprise.  He  says: 

On  the  road  to  Cochabamba  there  is  a  series  of  ca.scades  formed  by  the  Pasai  River. 
\  turbine  water  wheel  conld  be  placed  every  quarter  mile  or  less  distance.  The 
turbine  wheels  could  drive  dynamos  and  the  power  generated  might  be  transmitted 
to  sugar  plantations,  some  of  which  lie  within  6  miles  of  the  falls  mentioned.  *  *  * 
Two  classes  of  experts  should  come  here.  One  an  expert  in  turbine  water  power  and 
•lynamos  and  the  transmission  of  electricity;  the  other  a  practical  sugar  planter— one 
wlio  understands  raising  sugar  cane  and  making  sugar. 

There  are  two  other  industries  which  I  think  could  be  established  here  with  profit, 
viz,  one  to  grind  wheat  coming  into  Santa  Cruz  and  the  other  to  hull  rice.  There 
is  a  flour  mill  here  run  by  steam  power;  and  a  flour  mill  or  rather  a  meal  mill  in  Coscal 
operated  by  steam  power,  but  steam  power  can  never  compete  with  water  power. 
Also  there  are  two  rice-hulling  establishments  here,  both  run  by  steam  power.  Were 
one  started  in  Coscal  I  think  it  would  make  a  profit. 

******* 

'Phere  is  a  steam  sawmill  here,  but  the  owner  charges  the  same  price  for  boards  and 
plank  that  Japanese  will  furnish  boards  for,  sawed  by  hand;  so  it  is  not  of  much  advan¬ 
tage  to  us.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  all  the  power  needed  in  this  city  could  be 
furnished  more  cheaply  by  turbine  wheels  between  Coscal  and  Samaipata  and  trans¬ 
ferred  here  by  electric  wires.  It  could  probably  drive  my  ice  machine,  which  at 
present  is  driven  by  steam  power.  It  might  be  even  possible  to  illuminate  the  city 
with  electric  light  from  the  same  source  of  power.  I  have  been  a  user  of  steam 
power  for  30  years  and  am  probably  the  best  steam  expert  here,  and  I  consider  steam 
power  unduly  costly,  and  the  only  convenience  is  that  you  can  place  it  where  you 

wi.sh,  provided  you  have  wood  and  water. 

******* 
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SCENES  IN:EASTERN:,B0LIVIA. 

Upj»r:  The  Province  of  Santa  Cruz  lies  approximately  1,500  feet  above  sea  level,  contrasting  strongiy 
with  western  Bolivia.  In  the  former,  sugar  cane  grows  to  perfection;  the  scene  is  typical  of  the 
industry,  which  awaits  more  capital  for  further  advancement.  Lower:  In  eastern  Bolivia  the  coca 
plant  also  thrives  and  the  leaves  are  e.xtensively  exported.  The  scene  depicts  a  coca  harvest. 
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The  importation  of  steam  machinery  is  very  costly  owing  to  the  enormous  freight 
charges,  and  can  only  be  impn^rted  via  Para  and  up  the  Amazon,  Madeira,  and  Mamore 
Rivers,  or  via  Asuncion,  Paraguay,  and  Yacuiba,  Argentina;  or  via  Buenos  Aires 
and  up  the  Plata  system  to  ('orumba,  Brazil,  thence  overland  to  Santa  Cruz,  425  miles. 
So  far  no  steam  engines  and  boilers  exceeding  15  horsepower  have  been  imported 
excepting  two  instances,  and  in  both  ca.ses  the  importers  were  rendered  bankrupt. 
The  best  route  at  present  is  via  Para,  Brazil. 

*  *  *  *  *  *,* 

No  North  American  mechanic  or  other  laborer  without  capital  should  come  to  this 
country.  Europeans  may  come,  as  wages  in  Europe  are  only  about  one-half  what 
they  are  in  the  United  States,  the  cost  of  living  being  about  equal.  The  highest 
pay  I  ever  earned  as  an  expert  mechanic  was  |5  a  day  and  board,  and  that  only  on 
one  occasion  when  everybody  else  had  failed  to  do  the  work.  One  son,  who  is  an 
expert  worker  in  steam  fitting  and  brass  work,  considers  himself  fortunate  when  he 
earns  |3  per  day.  Another  son,  who  is  chief  of  the  Government  machine  shops  at 
Riberalta  on  the  Beni,  receives  about  700  bolivianos  a  month  (about  $255),  but  he 
obtained  the  position  under  peculiar  circumstances.  The  President  of  Bolivia 
ordered  that  no  foreigner  be  employed.  As  native  Bolivians  of  pure  blood  hate 
machinery  and  mechanical  trades,  there  were  only  two  compietitors — my  son  (a  half 
Yankee)  and  a  half  German.  My  son  got  the  position. 

«««***« 

In  still  another  letter  Mr.  Bowles  gives  an  inkling  of  the  utility  to 
which  the  automobile  might  be  placed.  The  distance  from  the  Para¬ 
guay  River  port  of  Suarez  to  Santa  Cruz,  as  already  stated,  is  425 
miles,  there  being  no  modern  facility  for  transporting  freight  or  trav¬ 
elers  between  the  two  places.  The  following  observations  are  ex¬ 
tracted  from  the  letter  above  mentioned: 

AVhen  I  brought  my  steam  boiler  by  this  route  some  years  ago  the  man  who  hauled 
it  as  far  as  San  Jose  could  bring  it  no  farther,  as  his  cattle  were  worn  out.  I  engaged 
another  freight  man  with  new  cattle.  He  brought  it  to  a  certain  “pascana,”  a  stopping 
])lace  where  there  is  water  and  sometimes  pastme,  and  there  waited  four  weeks  for 
rain.  The  road  was  in  good  condition  so  far  as  dryness  extends.  Now,  automobile 
transportation  might  be  stopped  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  on  account  of  the  mud, 
but  it  never  would  be  stopped  by  reason  of  drought.  The  latter  would  be  the  most 
favorable  time  for  traveling  by  automobile,  as  they  need  neither  food  nor  water,  but 
gasoline  or  alcohol  (as  I  understand  the  automobile,  never  having  seen  one).  This 
route  to  Santa  Cruz  is  the  only  practical  one  for  heavy  freight.  An  automobile  line 
might  supply  the  greatly  needed  service. 

***•»*•»* 

I  do  not  think  any  foreign  goods  have  arrived  in  this  region  of  Bolivia  since  the 
outbreak  of  the  European  war,  excepting  those  already  in  transit  at  that  time.  Some 
goods  from  the  United  States  have  arrived  by  mail  service,  perhaps  at  the  rate  of  about 
$100  worth  a  month.  One  German  merchant  of  this  city  has  gone  to  the  United  States 
to  purchase  goods,  covering  his  drafts  with  rubber. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  state  that  there  is  not  one  British  or  United  States  importing 
firm  in  this  city.  Neither  do  I  think  there  are  any  in  Cochabamba  or  Sucre.  All  the 
importing  business  is  in  the  hands  of  Germans.  There  is  now  in  Santa  Cruz  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  by  the  name  of  William  Ward,  who  is  here  gathering  infor¬ 
mation  to  publish  in  his  home  country.  This  region  of  Bolivia,  and  also  that  of  the 
Beni,  are  comparatively  unknown  in  the  United  States. 
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SENOR  Don  German  Riesco,  President  of  the  Republic  of  Chile 
from  1901  to  1906,  died  on  December  8, 1916,  at  the  age  of  63. 
His  death  came  as  a  severe  shock  to  the  country  which  he 
had  served  so  faithfully  and  successfully,  and  caused  deep 
sorrow  to  his  fellow  citizens,  who  reganled  him  as  one  of  their  most 
distinguished  statesmen. 

Progressive  in  his  ideas,  of  genial  and  pleasing  personality,  and 
imbued  with  a  high  sense  of  honor  and  justice,  he  was  selected  at  a 
tune  when  his  election  marked  an  epochal  event  in  the  democratic 
lile  of  that  country.  It  was  a  new  indication  of  reform  in  the  elec¬ 
toral  system.  Riesco  was  the  president  who  conciliated  and  reunited 
the  varying  elements  in  his  political  party. 

The  convention  of  March,  1901,  which  namc<l  him,  proclaimed  him 
to  the  country  as  a  “good  citizen.”  Although  belonging  to  a  family 
which  was  actively  associated  with  political  and  social  life,  Riesco 
lived  apart  from  public  life  and  devoted  his  talents  to  the  practice 
of  law  and  to  the  discharge  of  the  jutlicial  posts  with  which  he  was 
honored.  He  served  as  judge  in  the  court  of  appeals,  and  in  this 
position  he  attained  a  high  reputation,  eventually  becoming  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Supreme  Court.  He  withdrew  from  the  judiciary  to  serve 
as  senator  from  the  Province  of  Talca.  In  political  life  he  was 
distinguished  for  moderation  in  his  views,  scarcely  ever  adopting 
the  radical  viewpoints  of  his  colleagues.  He  was  an  intimate  friend 
of  former  President  Errazuriz  and  is  said  to  have  been  his  confidential 
adviser. 

President  Riesco  looked  upon  his  office  as  a  position  of  labor,  and 
in  this  spirit  he  discharged  the  duties  in  a  noteworthy  manner.  His 
five-year  term  stands  out  in  Chilean  history  as  one  of  achievement 
and  material  progress.  Whether  regarded  as  a  private  individual  or 
in  his  official  capacity  as  Chief  Executive,  Riesco  left  a  deep  impress 
upon  the  national  life  of  his  country.  Among  the  important  matters 
which  received  attention  and  were  improved  during  his  administra¬ 
tion  the  following  are  worthy  of  mention:  The  boundary  question 
with  Argentina;  the  extension  of  the  railroad  system,  especially  the 
Trans- Andine  and  the  Longitudinal  roads;  the  sanitary  improvements 
of  the  capital;  the  development  of  the  port  works  at  Valparaiso;  and 
the  revision  of  the  code.  To  aU  of  these  activities  Riesco  brought 
the  wisdom  of  his  counsel  and  the  energy  of  his  personality. 
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THE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION. 


Gen.  Clodomiro  Montes,  one  of  Bolivia’s  oldest  patriots  and 
historic  figures,  passed  away  at  his  home  in  La  Paz  on  November  10, 
1916,  at  the  age  of  83.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  held  the  rank  of 
general  of  the  division,  a  military  distinction  which  he  attained  after 
a  service  of  62  years.  Born  in  La  Paz  December  25,  1833,  he  received 
his  early  education  in  the  schools  of  the  capital,  and  at  the  age  of 
19  entered  the  army  determined  upon  a  military  career. 

Few  soldiers  of  South  America  can  boast  the  exemplary  record  of 
Gen.  Montes  in  zeal,  heroism,  and  patriotic  devotion.  He  rose 
steadily  from  rank  to  rank,  through  the  various  grades  of  military 
service,  from  private  to  captain,  from  captain  to  colonel,  from  colonel 
to  general  of  the  brigade,  and  then  to  general  of  the  division.  To 
each  higher  post  he  brought  a  professional  dignity  worthy  of  the  man 
and  the  office. 

Gen.  Montes  had  unusual  ability  in  constructive  organization 
work.  He  reorganized  certain  divisions  of  the  national  guard  and 
introduced  a  number  of  reforms  and  improvements  into  the  army. 
His  name  also  figures  conspicuously  in  nearly  all  the  military  cam¬ 
paigns  recorded  in  the  history  of  Bolivia  during  his  years  of  service. 
He  was  awarded  a  diploma  of  honor  and  gratitude  for  his  services 
and  for  his  loyalty  to  his  native  country,  and  in  addition  was  presented 
with  a  gold  medal.  For  distinguished  services  on  other  occasions 
he  received  the  diploma  of  Chevalier  of  the  Bolivian  Legion  of  Honor 
and  the  medal  of  veteran  of  the  Pacific. 

As  a  special  mark  of  homage,  the  national  congress  of  Bolivia 
decreed  November  11a  day  of  official  mourning,  ordered  that  his 
remains  lie  in  state  in  the  national  palace,  and  directed  that  his 
funeral  be  attended  with  all  the  military  honor  and  ceremony  befit¬ 
ting  his  rank  and  achievements. 

The  sad  news  of  the  death  of  Dr.  Oswaldo  Cruz,  at  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
on  February  11,  1917,  as  reported  in  a  cable  dispatch,  came  as  a 
severe  shock  to  the  medical  fraternity  of  the  world.  Dr.  Cruz’s  work 
and  reputation  as  a  sanitary  expert  have  been  lauded  and  appreciated 
on  both  continents,  ami  his  sudden  passing  away  removed  from  llu* 
field  of  science  an  eminent  member.  Dr.  Cruz’s  name  is  intimately 
linked  with  the  sanitary  development  of  his  native  country,  Brazil. 
The  remarkable  success  of  his  campaign  to  rid  the  capital  city,  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  of  insects  and  fever,  has  always  stood  out  as  the  great 
achievement  of  a  skilled  scientist  and  able  administrator.  The  gen¬ 
eral  improvement  of  health  and  sanitary  conditions  in  many  of  the 
other  cities  of  the  Republic  is  due  in  a  large  measure  to  the  continual 
efforts  and  the  vigorous  methods  of  the  late  physician. 

When  the  National  Academy  of  Medicine  of  Rio  several  years  ago 
presented  to  Dr.  Oswaldo  Cruz  the  gold  medal  awarded  him  at  the 
medical  congress  of  Bello  Horizonte,  it  gave  fitting  recognition  to 
his  splendid  services  and  faithful  devotion  to  his  work. 
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'Phc  vijioroiis  campaifin  hr  conducted  to  cxt(*rininato  the  luoscpiito 
and  other  disease  hrcc<lin<;  insects  from  the  h'dcral  district  and  the 
splendid  licalth  conditions  whicli  lu*  succeeded  in  hrin<;ing  about, 
won  for  him  a  foremost  j)laee  amoii}'  health  ollieers  of  the  world. 

ile  reorganized  the  hygiene  institute  at  Manguinhos  into  the  now 
famous  Institute  for  Experimental  Pathology  and  Serumtherajieu- 
ties.  Later  his  own  name  was  given  to  the  institute  in  apjireeiation 
of  his  s])lendid  services  and  the  advanced  quality  of  tlie  scientific 
work  which  was  l)eing  done  there  under  his  direction. 

Dr.  (’ruz  was  horn  in  1872.  At  the  age  of  20  he  completed  his 
medical  studies  with  honor  at  Kio  de  Janeiro,  and  soon  after  went 
to  Paris.  Here  he  did  notable  work  in  bacteriology  at  tlie  Pasteur 
Institute,  from  1896  to  18t)t>.  About  this  time  Brazil  contemplating 
some  extensive  sanitary  undertakings  was  seeking  in  Euroj)e  a  sci¬ 
entist  of  repute  to  direct  this  work.  When  leading  bacteriologists 
informed  the  Brazilians  that  one  of  their  own  sons.  Dr.  Pruz,  was 
eminently  cajiahle  of  handling  this  commission,  they  forthwith  in¬ 
vited  him  to  return  home  to  assume  charge  of  the  projected  work. 

Dr.  ('ruz  assumed  charge  of  the  health  division  under  tlie  adminis¬ 
tration  of  President  .Vlves,  in  1902,  and  he  immediately  inaugurated 
a  campaign  for  the  extinction  of  yellow  fever  from  tlie  cajiital  city. 
Commencing  operations  with  a  staff  of  about  7i)  physicians  and  a  t 

host  of  students,  he  directed  that  every  house  in  the  federal  dis-  , 

trict  he  thoroughly  disinfected,  and,  aided  by  the  strong  support  of  n 

the  administration,  this  laborious  work  was  carried  out.  In  addi¬ 
tion  not  a  single  open  tank,  gutter,  fish  pond,  puddle,  or  other  de¬ 
posit  of  stagnant  water  escaped  the  attention  of  the  health  crusaders. 

In  a  single  year  nearly  1,500, 090  reservoirs,  tanks,  and  other  such  i 

breeding  places  of  insects  were  cleaned  up  and  kept  clean. 

A  feature  of  Dr.  Cruz’s  vigorous  campaign  was  the  founding  of  a 
special  service  for  the  prophylaxy  of  yellow  fever,  lie  also  effectc'd 
the  isolation  of  yellow-fever  patiiuits  and  in  other  ways  succec'ded 
ui  bringing  about  satisfactory  lu'alth  conditions  in  that  couiitrv. 

Di'tails  have  not  yi't  been  reciuvc'd  from  Brazil,  but  in  vi(‘W  of  the 
services  which  he  rendiTcd  to  his  country,  and  considering  tlu*  high 
t>st(‘em  in  which  he  was  held  by  scientific  and  medical  circles  in 
Brazil  as  well  as  in  American  and  hhiroiiean  countries,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  his  death  is  universally  mourned  and  that 
fitting  tribute  was  paid  to  his  memory. 

Virgil  Gay  Bogue,  prominent  civil  engineer  and  railroad  constructor 
of  international  repute,  died  October  14,  1916,  while  returning  to  the 
I'nited  States  from  a  trip  to  Mexico.  Mr.  Bogue  achieved  fame  as 
a  builder  of  railroads  in  North  America,  South  America,  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.  His  first  gnait  achi(‘vem('nt  came  in  1877  when 
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he  completed  a  difficult  section  of  the  Oroya  railroad  of  Peru,  the  line 
crossing  the  Andes  at  Galera  Tunnel,  at  an  elevation  of  over  15,500 
feet  above  the  sea.  Spider-wch  bridges,  curves  along  the  steep  slopes, 
and  tunnels  through  mountain  sides  form  the  features  of  this  remark¬ 
able  work.  He  was  associated  with  the  Oroya  railroad  for  eight 
years  and  then  became  manager  of  the  Trujillo  railroad,  also  of  Peru. 

Mr.  Bogue  was  born  in  Norfolk,  N.  Y.,  July  20,  1846.  He  received 
his  preliminary  education  at  a  military  school  in  New  Haven,  Conn., 
and  then  entered  Rensselaer  Polytechnieal  Institute,  from  which  he 
graduated  with  the  degree  of  civil  engineer  in  1868.  The  following 
year  he  went  to  South  America  in  connection  with  the  railroads 
already  referred  to. 

Returning  to  the  United  States  in  1879,  he  became  assistant  engi¬ 
neer  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  and  later  supervised  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  2-mile  tunnel  at  Stampede  Pass.  This  important 
point  was  discovered  b\’  Mr.  Bogue  and  proved  to  be  the  solution  of 
the  railroad  problem  in  the  line  across  the  State  of  Washington  to 
Tacoma  and  Puget  Sound.  For  five  years  following  1886  he  was  chief 
engineer  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad. 

Mr.  Bogue  served  on  the  commission  appointed  by  President  Har¬ 
rison  to  recommend  methods  for  improving  Columbia  River  naviga¬ 
tion,  and  in  connection  with  this  Pacific  coast  work  he  also  prepared 
plans  for  the  greater  city  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  and  Tacoma  and  Grays 
harboi-s.  In  1896  he  was  appointed  consulting  engineer  for  tlu^ 
department  of  public  works  of  New  York  City  and  subseciuently 
became  member  of  the  commission  which  reported  on  the  practica¬ 
bility  of  the  East  River  tunnel  connecting  Manhattan  with  Brooklyn. 
A  few  years  later  the  New  Zealand  Government  enlisted  his  services 
as  consulting  engineer  on  the  railroad  route  across  South  Island  and 
accepted  his  recommendations  on  the  project. 

Mr.  Bogue  was  a  fellow  of  the  American  Geographical  Society  and 
a  member  of  several  engineering  associations,  including  the  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers  and  the  Anu'rican  Institute  of  Consulting 
Engineer. 
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The  Danish  West  Indies,  the  group  of  islands  recently  acquired 
l)y  the  United  States,  are  described  in  an  article  appearing  in  the 
Spanish  edition  of  the  Bulletin,  of  which  the  following  is  the 
English  version: 

A  transaction  of  historic  importance  has  just  been  concluded  be¬ 
tween  Denmark  and  the  United  States  of  America.  It  is  the  sale 
by  the  former  country  of  that  group  of  islands  know'u  as  the  Danish 
West  Indies,  and  for  which  it  is  to  receive  from  the  United  States 
the  sum  of  $25,000,000.  Tlie  territory  concerned  includes  the  three 
weU-know'n  islands  of  St.  Thomas,  St.  John,  and  St.  Croix. 

St.  Thomas  is  easily  tlie  most  important  of  this  group.  This 
importance  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  harbor  on  its  south  side  (on 
whose  bordei’s  the  tow'ii  of  Charlotte  Amalie  is  located)  is  one  of  the 
linest  in  all  tropical  America  and  possesses  great  natural  advantages. 
For  many  years  this  insular  possession  has  been  more  of  a  liability 
than  an  asset  to  its  mother  country.  Denmark  was  annually  put  to 
the  necessity  of  paying  out  large  sums  of  money  to  meet  the  deficit 
in  the  islands’  budget,  and  this  burden  became  more  onerous  with 
the  present  war  conditions. 

The  islands  lie  about  50  miles  east  of  Porto  Rico  and  have  a  com¬ 
bined  area  estimated  between  138  and  142  square  miles.  The  total 
population  is  given  as  about  32,000.  Foremost  in  the  group,  because 
of  its  splendid  harbor,  is  St.  Thomas.  This  island  has  an  area  of 
28.25  square  miles  and  a  population  of  11,000.  The  bay  is  almost 
(‘utirely  surrounded  by  hills  close  to  the  water  edge,  and  in  the 
middle  is  the  town  of  Charlotte  Amalie,  the  principal  point  on  the 
island.  The  town  is  built  up  on  the  rising  terraces  and  the  houses 
are  banked  on  the  tiers  of  a  natural  amphitheater.  The  dwellings 
of  yeUow  stucco  with  red-tiled  roofs,  set  in  gardens  of  tropical  trees 
present  a  charming  view. 

In  normal  times  nearly  the  entire  population  of  St.  Thomas  is  de¬ 
pendent  for  subsistence  upon  the  harbor  and  shipping.  Thousands 
of  vessels  bound  from  Europe  to  Panama  and  surrounding  territory, 
or  vice  versa,  enter  this  free  port.  Here  there  are  facilities  for 
repairs,  ships’  stores,  and  coal,  a  floating  dry  dock  capable  of  han¬ 
dling  vessels  up  to  3,000  tons,  a  marine  slip,  warehouses  for  storing  and 
transshipping,  and  in  addition,  the  splendid  docks  and  wharves  of 
private  corporations.  The  curtailment  of  shipping,  due  to  the 
])resent  \var,  is  having  its  natural  effect  upon  the  island  and  forcibly 
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THE  lIAUnOR  OF  ST.  TIIOM.\S, 

Al)Out  .'50  miles  east  of  Porto  Rico  are  the  Danish  West  Imlies,  whieh  the  United  States  has  purehasted  from  Denmark  (or 
and  a  population  of  32, (MK).  Of  these  islands  St.  Thomas  is  by  far  the  most  important  by  reason  of  its  excellent  harbor  and 
agriculture  and  cattle  raising.  These  two  islands  are  adjacent;  the  former  has  a  ])upulation  of  about  11,000  an<l  the  lattfr 
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tij.OOO.OOO.  The  islands  include  St.  Thomas,  St.  John,  and  St.  Croix,  the  three  having  a  total  area  of  about  140  square  miles 
harbor  facilities.  The  activity  of  the  jH'ople  in  St.  Tliomas  centers  in  the  harbor  and  shipping.  In  St.  John  there  is  a  little 
only, 900. 


PORT  OF  ST.  CROIX. 

three  and  has  a  population  of  nearly  20,000  people.  Santa  Crur-  rum  is  one  of  its  famous  pru<lucts.  'I'he  island  is  given  over  to 
Uitt-n  in  St.  Croix. 
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(‘inpliasizos  tlic  necessity  of  returning  a  part  of  the  island  to  its 
former  agricultural  importance.  Prior  to  the  extensive  harbor 
developments  St.  Thomas  was  prosperous  as  an  agricultural  com¬ 
munity  as  well  as  a  commercial  city.  Fruits  and  vegetables  of  all 
kinds  were  grown,  while  coffee,  tobacco,  sugar  cane,  and  even  cotton 
were  produced  in  substantial  quantities  and  of  excellent  quality. 
Freeing  the  slaves  in  1848  was  the  first  real  blow  to  agricultural 
activity  and  later  the  free  port  development  drew  the  rest  of  the 
])opulation  away  from  the  soil.  Tliere  are  sections  of  the  island  that 
can  be  cultivated,  and  probably  the  new  ownership  may  stimulate 
this  interest. 

Not  far  from  the  town  of  Charlotte  Amalie  are  two  old  towers, 
commonly  known  as  Bluebeard’s  Castle  and  Blaekbeard’s  Castle. 
L('gend  has  it  that  here  these  daring  old  buccaneers  had  their  head¬ 
quarters  and  played  their  romantic  roles  as  “the  hornets  of  the 
Spanish  Main,”  but  history  disputes  legend,  for  it  says  that  they 
were  really  built  by  tlic  Danish  Government  as  a  measure  of  defense 
in  1689. 

St.  John,  the  smallest  of  the  three  islands,  with  a  good  harbor  in 
Coral  Bay,  is  oidy  8  miles  long  and  4  miles  wide  in  its  broadest  part. 
It  is  noted  especially  for  the  “bay”  tree,  the  leaves  of  which  arc 
used  in  making  bay  rum.  Most  of  the  raw  materials  from  which 
this  toilet  article  is  distilled  is  produced  on  the  island,  although  the 
bay  rum  is  jire})ared  in  St.  Thomas.  The  island  also  grows  a  number 
of  fruits,  including  the  jdantain,  banana,  sapodilla,  orange,  mango, 
and  lime.  Here  and  there  are  small  ranches.  Altogether  the  island 
supports  about  900  inhabitants,  (’ommunication  between  St. 
Thomas  and  St.  John  is  maintained  by  several  sloops.  One  of  these 
has  a  history  of  more  than  a  century  in  active  service.  It  is  the 
Vitjilatit,  which  has  been  in  turn  pirate,  slave  trader,  man-of-war,  and 
is  now  engaged  in  carrying  mail  and  cargo  between  the  several 
islands. 

Ck)mmercially  and  industrially  St.  Croix,  also  called  Santa  (Vuz, 
is  the  most  important  of  the  group.  It  is  situated  40  miles  southward 
of  the  other  two,  lias  a  fine  tropical  climate,  and  is  larger,  richer,  and 
more  populous  than  its  sister  islands.  Its  area  is  given  as  84.25  square 
miles  and  the  population  as  20,000.  The  island  is  flat  with  beautiful 
roads,  palms,  and  extensive  sugar  plantations.  It  is  given  over  to 
extensive  agricultural  development  and  its  products  include  sugar, 
rum,  cotton,  vegetables  and  tropical  fruits.  Horses,  cattle,  and  small 
animals,  such  as  goats,  sheep,  hogs,  and  donkeys,  are  also  important 
items  in  the  island’s  industries.  Sufficient  horses  are  produced  for 
saddle  and  light-draft  purposes,  and  there  is  sufficient  cattle  to  supply 
the  local  need  of  beef  and  milk.  During  the  year  just  ended  agricul¬ 
tural  conditions  in  St.  Croix  were  the  most  favorable  known  for  sev- 
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THE  ilAKBOK  AND  TOWN'  OF  CHAREOTTE  AMALIE,  ST.  THOMAS. 


Charlotte  Amalie,  the  capital  city  of  St.  Thomas,  hits  a  population  of  nearly  10,000  and  is  prettiiy  located  at  the  base  of  the  hills  that  slope  down  to  the  shore  of  the 
harbor.  Extensive  harbor  developments,  splendid  sliippinj;  facilities,  ships’  stores,  floating  ami  dry  docks,  have  combined  to  make  nearly  tlie  entire  population 
deiiendent  upon  shipping.  Practically  all  agricultural  activities  have  been  abandoned. 
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COALING  A  SHIP  AT  ST.  THOMAS. 


During  normal  times  there  is  eonsiderable  activity  on  St.  Tliomas.  The  coaling  station  has  a  capacity  (or  more  tlian  hi,(KM)tons  ami  four  ves,seis  (-an  coal  at  one  time. 
A  nasket  of  coal  weiglis  from  85  to  KM)  pounils  ami  the  natives  receive  a  cent  |)er  basket.  Sonie  carry  as  niatiy  as  two  or  three  hutitlred  linrhig  the  four  or  five 
hours  required  to  coal  a  sliip. 
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THE  MAIN  STREET  IX  CHARLOTTE  AMALIE,  ST.  THOMAS. 

Tliore  is  l)ut  one  level  street  in  llic  town,  the  rest  of  the  city  being  built  on  the  liillsides.  Many  of  the 
stone  and  stiieeo  buildings  have  tropical  gardens  attached,  and  thus.white-wallcd  houses  and  palms, 
liananas,  and  similar  trees  are  intersiMTsed  with  lanes  and  stone  steps  climbing  the  hills  and  rambling 
through  the  gullies. 
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THE  PRINCIPAL  HOTEL  AT  CHARLOTTE  AMALIE,  ST.  THOMAS. 

According  to  Mr.  C.  R.  Shoemaker,  of  the  United  States  National  Museum,  the  Danish  West  Indies  islands 
offer  an  interesting  field  for  study  in  marine  life.  In  one  of  his  expeditions  to  St.  Thomas  he  found ,  among 
other  specimens,  great  numbers  of  a  beautiful  dark  purplish  red  crab  and  many  species  of  small,  vividly 
coloretf  fish  swimming  about  the  coral.  These  were  in  shades  of  red  and  blue, ^and_through  the  clear 
waters  were  beautiful  objects. 
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oral  years,  with  excellent  sugar,  vegetable,  and  other  crops.  Santa 
C'ruz  rum,  also  a  product  of  this  island,  is  of  wide-world  renown. 

There  are  two  towns  of  special  importance  on  the  island  of  St. 
('roix,  viz,  Christiansted  and  Fredericksted.  As  the  harbor  at  the 
former  point  is  difficult  of  access  on  account  of  outlying  reefs,  the 
produce  is  shipped  through  Fredericksted.  The  governor  of  the 
colony  has  had  his  official  place  of  residence  in  (diristiansted  for  six 
months  of  every  year  and  the  other  six  months  he  spends  on  the  island 
of  St.  Thomas. 

The  history  of  these  islands  reveals  a  line  of  successive  ownerships 
that  is  not  altogether  without  interest.  In  1493  Columbus  found  St. 
'fhomas  inhabited  by  Caribs  and  Arawaks.  In  1657  a  number  of 
Dutch  settlers  occupied  the  island,  hut  they  shortly  left  for  New 
Amsterdam,  now  New  York,  upon  the  settlement  of  that  col¬ 
ony.  The  English  then  came,  but  in  1666  the  Danish  crown 
formally  took  over  this  possession  and  nearly  a  hundred  years 
later  the  King  of  Denmark  took  the  government  of  the  island 
into  his  own  hands  and  made  Charlotte  Amalie  a  free  port  to 
the  nations  of  the  world.  In  1801  the  British  took  the  island 
from  Denmark,  but  restored  it  again  10  months  later.  In  1807 
they  again  took  possession  of  it,  but  in  the  readjustment  which  fol¬ 
lowed  the  Napoleonic  wars  it  was  returned  to  Denmark,  and  that 
country  has  held  it  ever  since.  The  history  of  St.  Croix  commences 
with  its  settlement  by  the  Dutch  and  f^nglish.  A  disagreement  be¬ 
tween  these  two  groups  of  settlers  resulted  in  the  Dutch  leaving  the 
island  in  1650.  Then  came  the  Spaniards  and  drove  out  the  English. 
But  the  Spaniards  soon  experienced  the  same  fate  at  the  hands  of  the 
French  from  St.  Kitts  that  the  English  experienced  at  their  hands 
and  the  Dutch  at  the  hands  of  the  English.  Later  the  French  turned 
the  island  over  to  the  Knights  of  Malta,  hut  that  organization  was 
unable  to  maintain  it  successfully  or  profitably  and  abandoned  it  in 
1720.  The  island  then  again  came  under  the  control  of  France,who 
sold  it  to  King  Christian  of  Denmark.  Perhaps  such  an  historical 
background  explains  the  variety  of  languages  spoken  on  the  islands. 
While  English  seems  to  predominate,  there  is  considerable  Danish, 
Spanish,  and  even  French  spoken. 

Following  the  Civil  War  in  the  United  States,  Secretary  of  State 
William  H.  Seward  entered  into  negotiations  with  Denmark  for  the 
])urchase  of  the  islands.  The  treaty  called  for  the  sale  of  St.  Thomas 
and  St.  John  for  S7, 500, 000.  The  transaction  was  referred  to  the 
people  with  the  following  results:  In  St.  Thomas  out  of  1,139  votes 
cast  there  were  22  votes  opposing  the  sale  and  the  205  votes  cast  in 
St.  John  were  unanimous  for  the  cession.  That  treaty,  however,  was 
held  up  in  the  United  States  Senate  and  not  reported  favorably. 
In  1902  negotiations  were  again  entered  into  betvv'een  D(‘nmark  and 
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KOAD  IN  CHARLOTTE  AMALIE,  ST.  THOMAS. 


The  town  is  built  upon  the  rising  terraces  and  the  houses  hanked  on  tiers  as  a  natural  amphitlieater.  The  stucco  buildings  with  red  tiietl  roofs,  surrounded  by 
tropical  vegetation,  the  picturesque  people,  make  the  Danish  West  Indies  pleasant  and  interesting  iwints  to  visit  in  a  Caribltean  journey. 
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ISLAND  OF  ST.  JOHN,  I.OOKING  TOWARD  ST.  THOMAS. 


Tho  island  of  St.  John  is  the  smalU'st  of  the  (^oni),  liaviiiK  an  an'a  of  S2  scinaro  miles.  Si'voral  sloops  maintain 
eommnnication  with  St.  Thomas.  This  island  is  famous  for  the  “bay’’  tn'os,  from  whose  leaves  is  ext  nudod 
the  oil  used  in  the  toilet  article  known  as  hay  rum.  In  fact  all  the  materials  that  po  into  the  di.stillation  ol 
thisi)roduct  are  raised  here,  hut  art;  sent  to  St.  Thomas,  where  the  preparation  is  manufactured  and  bottled. 


Coiirtpfly  of  Thp  Flept  Rpvirw. 

THK  1).\NISII  GOVKHNMENT  1>A1,.\('K  .\T  (irUISTl.W'STEI),  ST.  CKOI.K. 

The  povemorof  the  colony  resided  at  St.  Croix  for  six  montlis  of  the  year  and  dnrinp  the  other  six  months  the 
capital  was  at  St.  Thomas.  St.  Croix  is  the  larpest  and  most  populous  of  this  proup  of  islands.  It  is  an 
apricultural  community  and  industrially  and  commercially  is  tnc  most  important  of  the  proup. 
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THE  NEW  CrSTOMlIOrSE  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

New  York  is  the  great  trading  mart  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Its  foreign  trade,  while  small  in  eomparison  with  its  domestic  business,  when  eompared 
with  the  commerce  of  other  great  world  ports,  is  tremendous.  During  the  calendar  year  of  191.')  the  total  imports  of  merchandise  and  bullion  that  came 
in  through  the  customhoust'  pictured  above  amounted  to  the  value  of  $1, 142,518, M8,  while  the  total  exports  that  went  out  amounted  in  value  to 
$1,854,718,897.  That  the  figures  for  191ii,  not  yet  available,  will  largely  exeeed  these  is  certain.  .\n  interesting  fact  in  conner'tion  with  the  export 
figures  is  that  the  domestic  pro<iucts  exported  were  valued  at  $l,7.50,813,.3(j9;  foreign  proilucts  at  $49,984,889;  specie  and  bullion  at  $92,929,939. 
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tho  Uiiitod  States,  but  this  time  the  treaty  faih'd  of  ratification  by 
a  tie  vote  in  the  Danish  Rigsdag, 

The  present  treaty  was  signed  August  4,  1916,  by  Secretary  of 
State  Robert  Lansing  and  the  Danish  Minister  in  Washington,  Con¬ 
stantin  Brun.  It  has  received  the  sanction  of  the  Senate  and  of 
the  Rigsdag.  Ratifications  exchanged  January  17,  1917.  When  the 
United  States  has  paid  over  the  purchase  price  it  wiU  take  physical 
possession  of  the  islands.  In  anticipation  of  this  change,  there  has 
developed  a  sentiment  in  the  Ihiited  vStates  that  the  name  of  the 
islands  should  be  changed,  and  the  name's  of  Farragut  and  Dewey 
have  been  suggested  since  these  names  represent  two  of  the  greatest 
naval  heroes.  There  is  also  every  reason  to  believe  that  with  the 
change  of  ownership  a  heavy  tourist  travel  will  turn  in  that  direction. 

Principal  Manufacturing  Cities  of  the  United  States  is  the  title 
of  a  series  of  articles  published  in  the  Spanish  Bulletin.  The  one 
dealing  with  New  York,  reproduced  herewith,  contains  statistics  that 
will  no  doubt  prove  of  interest  to  readers  of  the  English  edition. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  city  of  New  York  is  the  largest 
manufacturing  center  in  the  United  States,  it  is  a  little  diflicult  to 
think  of  it  as  such,  or  even  as  a  manufacturing  center  at  all.  One 
tliinks  of  it  as  the  great  financial  center,  the  great  trading  mart  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  the  port  from  which  the  bulk  of  exports  depart 
and  at  which  the  bulk  of  imports  arrive.  One  thinks  of  it  as  the  chief 
point  of  contact  with  the  outside  world.  Ev'en  more  so  does  this  out¬ 
side  world  view  New  York  as  the  sally  and  entry  port  of  the  United 
Stab's  and  as  the  principal  mart  of  foreign  trade.  But  no  foreigner 
thinks  of  New  York  as  a  manufacturing  center  as  he  would  think  of 
Fittsburgh,  Detroit,  Manchester,  Sheffield,  or  Lyon.  Yet  as  a  matter 
of  fact  the  output  of  New  York  factories  exceeds  the  output  of  the 
factories  of  all  the  cities  named.  New  York  is  the  greatest  manu¬ 
facturing  city  of  the  world,  just  as  the  United  States  is  the  greatest 
manufacturing  country  of  the  world.  Both  of  these  statements,  which 
are  susceptible  to  very  easy  proof,  are  not  very  well  understood 
outside  of  the  United  States  or  even  within  the  United  States.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  the  commercial  world  at  large  views  and  meas¬ 
ures  manufacturing  production  in  terms  of  export  figures.  The 
United  States  is  the  greatest  manufacturing  country,  but  (prior  to  the 
war)  it  has  not  been  the  greatest  in  the  export  of  manufactured 
products.  Its  population  of  over  100,000,000  consumes  per  capita 
more  manufactured  products  than  the  population  of  any  other  coun¬ 
try  in  the  world,  and  tlie  aggregate  of  this  consumption  is  greater 
than  that  of  any  two  or  thrc'c'  other  countries.  The  United  States 
imports  comparativi'ly  litth'  manufactures,  much  less  per  capita  than 
any  of  the  manufacturing  countries  of  Europe,  except  France.  It 
exported  (prior  t»)  the  war)  but  a  ver}’  small  proportion  of  its  nianu- 


CopyriuhtecI  by  Undorwowi  A  I^ndrrwtMHl.  N.  Y. 

I’NITEI)  STATES  BATTLESHIl’  I’ASSIXC  I  XDEK  THE  UKOOKLYX  HHIDCE. 


<  »n(‘  of  the  largest  battleships  of  the  t'nited  States  Xavy  is  here  seen  passing  under  the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  one  of  the  greatest  struct  tires  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  The  bridge  spans  tbe 
Ea.st  Uiver  from  Manhattan  to  Brooklyn.  Its  erection  was  begun  in  1H70  and  completed  in  issit,  and  the  total  cost  to  date  has  lieen  about  $23.()(K),(KK).  The  total  length  of  the 
ttridge  with  extensions  is  7,.'>St)  feet;  its  height  in  center  of  river  span  above  high  water  is  13.7  feet.  It  is  sitspendeii  from  four  (allies,  each  (able  containing  5.29*i  parallel  (not 
twisted)  galvanized  steel,  oil-eoated  wires,  closely  wrapped  toa  solid  cylinder  1.73  inches  in  diameter.  The  jK'rmancnl  weight  susiiended  from  these  (ables  is  It.igiO  tons.  In  the 
background  of  the  picture  is  shown  the  sky  line  of  New  York,  among  the  buildings  seen  la-ing  the  WcHilworth,  the  highest  building  in  the  world;  the  World  Building;  and  the 
K<|uitttbie,  lH‘sidt*s  several  other  note<l  ollu***  structures. 
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fiicturos.  Mucli  more  tlian  ‘JO  par  coiit  of  tliosa  aro  consiimod  at 
lionu*.  Gorinany,  Franca,  Fngland,  and  Balgiuiii,  on  the  contrary, 
exported  prior  to  August  1,  1914,  a  vary  large  percentage  of  their 
inanufactures.  Even  now,  during  the  continuance  of  the  war,  Eng¬ 
land  and  France  export  a  larger  pc'rcentage  of  their  inanufactures 
than  does  the  Fnited  States. 

The  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  lias  increased  since  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  war  over  80  per  cent,  and  in  1916  amounted  to 
$7,878,000,000.  Yet  tliis  sum  which  includes  all  imjiorts  ($2,892,- 
000,000)  and  all  exports  ($5,481,000,000)  of  every  kind,  crude  mate¬ 
rials  and  foodstuffs  as  well  as  manufactures,  is  only  17  per  cent  of  the 
total  of  the  domestic  trade  $45,800,000,000. 

As  it  is  with  the  whole  country,  .so  it  is  with  New  York.  The 
grmit  hulk  of  New  York  comnieree  is  interior  commerce;  the  great 
activities  of  its  financial  institutions  are  domestic  activities,  and 
the  great  hulk  of  its  manufactures  are  for  domestic  consumption. 

The  industrial  census  compiled  h}-  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  for 
1914  shows  for  New  York  2tl,621  manufacturing  plants  employing 
585,279  employees  and  550,962  horsejiower.  The  cost  of  the  raw 
materials  consumed  in  these  factories  was  $1,229,155,000,  the  wages 
paid  were  $857,498,000  and  the  value  of  the  imxlucts  was  $2,292,- 
882,000.  This  last  sum  is  much  greater  than  the  total  exports  of 
fully  manufactured  goods  from  either  England  or  Germany  prior 
to  the  war  and  girater  than  the  total  exports  of  all  protluets  from 
England  and  very  nearly  as  great  as  the  total  export  of  all  products 
of  Germany  prior  to  the  war. 

As  a  manufacturing  center,  N(‘W  York  does  not  sjx'cialize  as  does 
Detroit,  Pittsburgh,  Sheflield,  Manchester,  and  Lyons.  Its  manu¬ 
factures  are  of  every  kind  and  variety. 

'Pile  Bureau  of  the  Ceiisius' divides  28,850  of  the  29,621  manufac¬ 
turing  plants  of  New  York  into  181  cla.sses.  Seven  hundred  and 
seventy-one  plants  are  unclassified.  The  classified  plants  employed 
562,690  laborers  at  an  annual  wage  of  $842,1)79,000.  The}'  used 
steam  or  other  power  to  the  extent  of  495,506  horsepower.  The 
cost  of  materials  used  was  $1,041,228,000  and  the  value  of  the  manu¬ 
factured  products  was  $2,068,648,000.  This  was  in  1914. 

There  were  58  classes  of  industries  having  outputs  in  values  greater 


than  $5,000,000,  as  follows: 

Wonien’s  clotliinii: .  .S3I)9,  84H,  000 

Printing  ami  publishing .  215,571,000 

Men's  elotliing .  102, 1 12,  000 

Meat  {tacking .  1 10,  707,  000 

bread  and  bakery  i)rodu(i.s .  80, 05(i,  000 

Poiindry  and  inachine-.shop  ])reducls .  77,  878, 000 

Tobacco  inanufactures .  75,401),  000 

Millinery  and  lace  goods .  70, 800, 000 


f'upyricht  by  Jackson  A  Whitman.  New  York. 

PART  OF  THE  BUSINESS  SECTION  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

The  unusual  photograph,  of  which  the  above  picture  is  a  reproduction,  was  taken  with  a  telephoto 
camera  placed  at  Times  Square.  In  the  foregroun<i,  almost  Ix^neath  the  camera,  are  shown  some  of 
the  manufacturing  plants  of  the  city,  while  the  Woolworth  Building  and  other  great  structures  shown 
in  the  background  are  over  4  miles  from  the  in.strument. 


Copyright  by  Underwood  &  Underwood.  New  York. 

THE  WOOLWORTH  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK,  AT  NIGHT. 

'I'he  Woolworth  Building,  the  highest  ofTicc  and  business  structure  in  the  world,  whose  51  stories  and 
crowning  spire  reach  an  altitude  of  750  feet,  is  i>erhaps  a  concrete  expression  of  the  general  public’s 
idea  of  New  York.  One  thinks  of  the  great  metropolis  as  the  greatest  business  center  of  the  world, 
but  seldom  is  that  idea  accompanied  by  the  thought  that  it  is  also  the  greatest  manufacturing  city 
in  the  world.  Few  people  realize  that  there  are  nearly  30,000  manufacturing  plants  in  the  city,  employ¬ 
ing  over  585,000  workers,  the  value  of  whose  output  for  the  year  1914  was  $2,292,832,000— a  sum  greater 
than  the  value  of  the  total  aimual  exerts  of  all  products  from  England,  and  very  nearly  as  great  as  the 
value  of  the  total  annual  exiwrts  of  all  products  of  Germany  prior  to  the  war. 
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Malt  li(Ht(irs .  $5(),  312,  (KtO 

< !a«<,  illuniinatiug  and  heating .  42,  300, 000 

Patent  medicines  and  drng  specialties .  30, 156, 000 

Coffee  and  spice  roasting  and  grinding .  29,  861, 000 

Paint  and  varnish .  29,277,000 

Fur  goods .  29,071,000 

( 'onfectionery .  28,  555,  000 

Copper,  tin,  anti  sheet-iron  manufactures .  27,  621,  (KM) 

Hoots  and  sIkh's . .  26,  162, 000 

Haht'rdashery .  25,862,000 

Musical  instruments .  25, 130. 000 

I'nrniture  and  refrigerators .  22,  994, 000 

Wood,  milhvork .  20,568,000 

.lewelry .  20,468,000 

Knit  goods  and  hosiery .  19, 007, 000 

heather  manufactures .  18,  219, 000 

Soap .  17,361,000 

Artificial  flowers  and  feathei’s .  16,338,000 

Hoxi's,  fancy  and  |)ai>er .  15,8.53,000 

Silk  manufactures .  15,008,000 

Flectrical  machinery .  14,146,000 

Food  i>rei)arations .  13,341,000 

Chemical's .  12,302,000 

.Shipbuilding .  11, 919, 000 

Hats,  other  than  felt,  straw,  and  wot>l .  10,  524, 0(M) 

Hrd.ss,  bronze  and  copper  products .  10, 499, 000 

Smelting  and  refining .  9,  695,  0(M) 

Paper  manufact  ures .  9, 505, 000 

Automobiles .  9,  484, 000 

Marble  and  stone  manufactures .  9, 456, 000 

(ias  aiifl  electric  fixtures .  9,  256, 000 

( 'ordage  and  twine .  8, 958, 000 

Hats,  straw .  8,586,000 

( 'loth  dyeing  and  finisliing .  8,  381,  000 

Fancy  articies . 8,380,0(K) 

( 'aiming  and  i)re.ser\  ing  jiroducts .  7,  867, 000 

Hags,  other  than  jiajier .  7, 096, 0(K) 

Dental  goods .  7,032,000 

Railway  and  electric  cars .  6, 491,  (KM) 

House  furnishing  goods .  6, 440, 000 

Ink,  printing .  6,  ]13,0(K) 

Pmbrellas  and  canes .  5,  929, 000 

Cacao  jiroducts,  not  including  confectionery .  5,826,000 

Corsets . 5,171,000 

Pens,  fountain  and  gold .  5, 167,000 


In  addition  to  the  classes  above  enumerated  there  were  78  other 
classes  of  manufacturing  enterprises  having  an  output  of  .*51 67,588,000 
and  771  unclassified  enterjtrises  having  an  output  of  $229,184,000, 
The  yearly  output  of  the  53  chisses  above  enumerated  was  $1,896,- 
060,000. 

The  1914  output  of  all  the  New  York  manufacturing  plants  as  classi¬ 
fied  was  $2,063,648,000.  This  was  very  nearly  etjuivalent  to  the 
entire  export  (.$2,071,058,000)  from  the  United  States  in  that  year  of 


Copyrisht  by  Underwood  dc  Underwood,  New  York. 

THE  WORLD  S  GREATEST  Al'TO-MOBlLE  PATIF. 

Probably  the  world’s  greatest  automobile  thoroughfare  is  Fifth  .\ venue,  New  York.  At  times  these  con¬ 
veyances  are  so  numerous  and  close  together  that  every  foot  of  available  space  is  taken  up  with  the  mov¬ 
ing  vehieles.  Perhaps  but  few  of  the  thousands  of  occupants  of  these  automobiles  realize  that  also  within 
the  city’s  limits  there  are  not  less  than  585,279  persons  busily  at  work  in  factories  of  every  kind,  turning 
out  products  whose  raw  materials  cost  annually  over  tl,(*H),()(X),(KK)  and  whose  value  \vhen  finished  is 
over  $2,292,832,000.  An  interesting  fact  in  connection  with  the  automobile  industry  of  the  United  States 
is  that  the  trade  with  the  countries  of  Latin  America  in  this  line  has  grown  remarkably  in  the  la,st  five 
years.  In  1911  the  total  sale  to  all  of  Latin  America  was  only  1,253  cars,  valued  at  $1,768,850,  while  during 
the  year  1916  T'nited  States  manufacturers  sold  to  all  Latin  .\merica  11,672  automobiles,  valued  at 
u  $6,636,999. 


CopjTight  by  Underwood  &  Underwood.  N.  Y.  Photo  by  Frank  Hurley. 

SUACKLETON’S  SHIP  IN  THE  ICE  PRESSURE. 

This  remarkable  photograph  was  taken  by  flash  light  during  the  three  montlis’  night  of  the  Antarctic  regions,  when,  according  to  Shackleton:  “On  August  1,  this  pressure  that 
had  been  gradually  coming  toward  the  ship  suddenly  caught  her,  and  the  picture  was  taken  when  the  ship  came  to  rest  after  being  bodily  heaved  out  of  the  water  and  driven 
along  by  this  pressure,  and  from  August  onward  the  ship  was  the  locus  of  active  pressure.  Time  after  time  we  thought  she  would  burst  as  great  waves  came  along,  but  until  the 
15th  of  October  she  stood  everything.” 
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all  classes  of  domestic  exports,  including  raw  products,  foodstuffs,  and 
manufactures.  It  was  more  than  three  times  the  entire  export  from 
the  United  States  of  fully  manufactured  articles,  8628,910,000.  In 
other  words.  New  York  City  in  1914  could  have  supplied  the  total 
demand  for  manufactured  exports  from  the  United  States  with 
less  than  one-third  of  the  products  of  its  own  factories. 

New  York  does  not  specialize,  yet  in  one  branch  of  manufacturing 
industry  it  is  preeminent  in  all  the  world,  that  is  in  the  manufacture 
of  clothing. 

In  women’s  clothing  in  1914  there  were  3,723  factories  using  15,260 
horsepower  and  employing  104,834  wage  earners  at  an  annual  wage 
of  862,831,000.  These  factories  consumed  8180,778,000  of  raw 
materials,  and  the  value  of  the  output  was,  as  given  in  the  list  above, 
$339,843,000. 

In  men’s  clothing  there  were  2,232  factories  using  9,599  horse¬ 
power  and  employing  56,853  wage  earners  at  an  annual  wage  of 
$30,503,000.  Tlu'sc  factories  consumed  materials  costing  895,144,000 
and  the  value  of  their  output  was  $192, 11 2,000. 

The  clothing  industry  alone  accounted  for  over  one-half  billion 
dollars  of  manufactures.  This  does  not  include  many  articles 
usually  classed  as  clothing,  such  as  trimmings  and  ornaments,  buttons, 
boots  and  shoes,  corsets,  fur  garments,  gloves,  hats,  stockings,  hab¬ 
erdashery,  and  the  like.  Not  over  1  per  cent  of  the  clothing  manu¬ 
factures  were  exported;  99  per  cent  went  into  the  domestic  trade. 

Chilean  Steamer  “Yelcho”  Rescues  Shackelton  Party  is  the  title  of  a 
short  article  dealing  with  the  adventures  and  hardshijis  of  Sir  Ernest 
Shackelton’s  expetlition  in  the  Antarctic  regions,  a})pearing  in  the 
Spanish  edition  of  the  Bulletin.  The  following  is  the  English  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  narrative: 

On  September  4,  1916,  the  English  papei-s  published  a  cablegram 
sent  by  Sir  Ernest  Shackelton  from  Punta  Arenas,  C'hile,  stating  that 
the  22  men  of  his  ill-fated  Antarctic  expedition  whom  he  had  left  on 
Elephant  Island  on  April  24,  1916,  had  been  rescued  and  safely  landed 
in  the  southernmost  city  of  Chile.  Since  the  rescue  the  explorer  has 
given  a  detailed  account  to  the  public  of  the  unfortunate  expedition, 
a  story  that,  while  very  simple  and  modest  in  its  narrative,  is  a  tale 
of  adventure,  hardship,  determination,  and  courage  that  has  seldom 
been  equaled,  and  as  told  by  Shackelton  is  of  absorbing  interest. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  e.xpedition  consisted  of  two  parties, 
one  under  Shackelton  himself  in  the  ship  Endurance  which  was  to 
land  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Antarctic  continent  somewhere  on 
the  coast  of  the  treacherous  Weddell  Sea,  while  the  other  party,  under 
Capt.  McIntosh,  in  the  ship  Aurora,  was  to  land  on  the  other  side  of 
the  continent  on  the  coast  of  Boss  Sea.  The  plan  was  for  a  party 
from  the  Endurance  to  attempt  to  cross  the  Antarctic  continent  and 
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to  make  a  junction  with  the  Aurora's  party,  incidentally  with  the 
hoj)C  of  reaching  the  South  Pole  en  route. 

According  to  Shackelton’s  account  the  Endurance  left  England 
three  or  four  days  before  the  declaration  of  war,  stopped  at  Buenos 
Aires  for  final  preparations,  and  left  that  port  October  26,  1914,  for 
South  (ieorgia.  From  that  date  until  the  2()th  of  May,  1916,  Shackel- 
ton  and  his  party  were  out  of  touch  with  the  civilized  world  and 
knew  nothing  of  the  great  events  that  were  occurring  in  Europe  and 
elsewhere.  Disaster  attended  both  branches  of  the  expedition. 
The  Aurora  succeeded  in  making  a  landing  on  the  shore  of  Ross  Sea, 
hut,  caught  in  the  ice  packs,  the  vessel  drifted  northward  and  out  to 
sea  for  hundreds  of  miles,  leaving  a  part  of  the  crew  hut  scantily 
provisioned  on  the  shore,  (’arried  on  by  the  drifting  i(^e  it  was 
impossible  to  return,  and  after  narrowly  escaping  being  crushed  the 
vessel  finally  reached  some  of  the  islands  near  New  Zealand  in  a 
much  damaged  but  still  floating  condition.  No  word  had  been 
received  of  the  iiarty  left  behind  until  the  recent  return  of  the  expe¬ 
dition  which  had  been  sent  to  their  rescue.  As  to  the  fate  of  the 
Endurance  the  following  account  is  taken  from  Shackelton’s  own 
version,  minor  details  being  omitted; 

Oil  the  8th  of  December,  1914,  we  left  South  (Jeorgia.  Two  days  after  wo  entered 
the  ice  and  from  that  date  onwards  until  April  of  this  year  we  were  always  surrounderl 
by  the  ice.  When  the  ship  was  frozen  in,  we  drifted  in  a  southerly  direction  until 
wo  readied  77°;  then  we  drifted  west,  and  finally  north.  Whilst  we  were  in  the  ice 
at  the  beginning  of  .Tune  I  saw  that  sooner  or  later  we  would  be  involved  in  this  ice 
pre.ssure.  so  all  the  sh'dging  .stores  were  got  up  on  deck,  and  we  prepared  the  dogs  and 
started  exercising  them,  so  if  any  disaster  occurred  to  the  ship  we  might  eventually 
get  away  and  make  the  journey. 

The  sun  disappeared  at  the  beginning  of  April  and  did  not  return  until  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  August,  so  we  had  a  long  night.  *  *  *  Winter  iias-sed  in  the  u.sual  way 
tliat  winter  does  in  the  South  Polar  regions.  The  weather  was  neither  very  bad  nor 
very  fine.  The  lowe.st  temperature  was  only  35°  below  zero  (K.);  other  times  on  other 
expeditions  1  have  seen  it  77°  below.  We  had  a  gramojihone  of  course  and  we  had 
everything  in  the  way  of  luxuries.  We  took  these  stores  out  of  the  hold  of  the  shiji 
and  ])ut  up  our  own  hut  and  every  day  nearly  livt>d  down  in  the  “Ritz  Hotel,”  as  we 
called  it. 

From  August  onwards  the  ship  was  constantly  subject  to  the  iet' 
prt'ssurt's,  and  time  after  time  the  party  thought  she  would  burst  as 
the  great  waves  came  along,  but  site  lield  out  until  October  15,  and 
the  explorer  continues: 

There  on  the  bath  of  October  we  were  suddenly  thrown  out  on  to  the  ice,  and  our 
rudder  was  split  and  the  stern  post  damaged.  The  ship  began  to  leak.  We  put  on 
steam  on  the  main  jmmps  and  used  all  the  hand  pumps  day  and  night  from  the  loth 
of  ( fefober  until  the  27th,  when  the  end  came.  Uiuh'r  the  ti'rrific  pressure  the  .ship’s 
fh'cks  buckled  u]),  her  sides  bent,  spars  of  ic(‘  w<*re  driven  through  her,  and  we  saw 
that  it  was  all  over  with  our  little  ship.  All  the  stores  and  provisions  had  been  put 
on  the  ice,  as  also  the  dogs  and  boats,  and  then,  when  the  ship  was  finished,  we  were 
encamped  on  floating  ice  34()  miles  from  the  nearest  land,  and  a  very  doubtful  prospect 
of  getting  there. 


I  Copyriicht  by  Underwood  A  Underwood,  N.  Y.  Photo  by  Frank  Hurley. 

I  SHACKELTON^S  SHIP  SINKING  IN  THE  SEA  OF  ICE. 

[i  For  nearly  three  months  the  stout  little  ship  withstood  the  terrific  pressure  of  the  enveloping  ice,  Imt 

]l  finalh’,  on  the  27th  day  of  October,  the  end  came.  According  to  Shaekelton’s  account:  “Under  the  I 

I'  terrific  pmssure  the  ship's  deck  buckled  up,  lier  sides  Ix’nt,  spars  of  ice  were  driven  through,  and  we 

II  saw  that  it  was  all  over  with  our  little  ship.  All  the  stores  and  jirovisions  had  lieen  ])ut  on  the  ice. 

t  as  also  the  dogs  and  lioats,  and  then,  when  the  .ship  was  finished,  we  were  encamiied  on  floating  ice  34ti 

miles  from  the  nearest  land,  and  a  very  doubtful  prosiK'ct  ofever  getting  there.’’  As  thepre.ssure  which  : 

i  had  thrown  the  ship  high  on  the  ice  was  gradually  ndeased,  the  cnished  vessel  .sank  slowly  into  the  j 

f  great  ice  crack.  It  was  just  as  the  ice  was  closing  over  the  ship,  breaking  oti  her  ma.sts  and  spars,  that  [ 

;  Frank  Hurley,  photographer  of  the  exjiedition,  took  his  last  snapshot  of  the  doomed  vessel. 

i  '' 
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Inofrcctiial  atU'inpts  were  made  to  cross  over  the  pack  ice.  Provi¬ 
sions  were  beginning  to  run  low,  so  the  dogs  were  killed  for  food. 
The  ice  floes  on  which  they  camped  would  break  up  and  compel 
them  to  make  new  camps  on  other  floating  blocks  of  ice,  until  finally 
they  had  to  take  to  their  three  boats.  Desperately  they  fought 
against  the  stormy  seas  and  drifting  ice,  and  after  great  hardships 
succeeded  in  reaching  the  barren,  ice-covered  bit  of  land,  known  as 
bllephant  Island,  on  April  17,  1916.  After  a  week,  realizing  that 
food  was  running  veiy  low,  it  was  determined  to  make  a  desperate 
attempt  to  secure  help.  Shackelton,  with  five  of  his  men,  set  out 
in  the  largest  boat  to  attempt  to  reach  inhabited  land,  leaving  tbe 
other  22  in  an  improvised  shelter,  a  cave  cut  out  of  the  solid  ice  cliff. 
Notwithstanding  severe  storms  and  constant  battles  with  the  floating 
ice,  the  little  party  finally  reached  the  uninhabited  west  coast  of 
South  Georgia  on  May  10.  Shackelton,  with  two  companions, 
marched  for  .36  hours  across  the  mountains  of  snow  and  ice  and 
reached  the  Stn)mness  wlialing  station  on  May  20. 

The  Norwegian  whalers  rendered  all  the  assistance  they  could. 
Tlie  three  men  left  on  the  west  side  of  the  island  were  sent  for,  and 
tlie  best  whaling  boat  was  placed  at  Shackelton’s  disposal  to  attempt 
a  rescue  of  the  22  men  left  on  Elephant  Island.  The  whaleboat  was 
unable  to  make  headwa}"  against  the  packed  ice,  and  the  explorer 
was  comjielled  to  give  up  the  attempt  and  steered  for  the  Falklaml 
islands  with  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  larger  vessel.  Getting  in  touch 
witli  the  British  Admiralty,  thej'  secured  the  aid  of  the  l^niguayan 
Government,  which  sent  the  fine  new  vessel  of  the  bureau  of  fisheries 
to  the  rescue.  This  vessel  jiicked  uj)  Shackelton  at  tlie  Falkiands 
and  made  a  desperate  attemjit  to  reach  Elephant  Island,  but  the 
tremendous  ice  packs  barred  the  way.  The  second  attempt  having 
failed,  Sliackelton  at  length  reached  Punta  Arenas.  Here  he  inter- 
estetl  the  Chilean  Government.  The  stout  Yelcho,  a  cutter  of  the 
Cl'.ilean  Navy,  was  placed  at  his  disjiosal  to  tow  a  little  schooner 
to  the  rescue,  and  a  third  attempt  was  made  to  reach  Elephant 
Island,  but  again  the  ice  blocked  the  way.  Once  more  Sliackelton 
ajipealed  to  the  Chilean  Government,  and  once  more  the  Yelcho 
made  the  attempt,  and  this  time  with  success.  Elephant  Island 
was  reached  and  the  22  men  found  alive  and  comparatively  well, 
with  the  exception  of  one,  who  was  in  a  precarious  condition,  but 
who  subsequently  recovered.  The  Yelcho,  commanded  by  Coman- 
dan  te  Pardo,  reached  Punta  Arenas  with  her  thankful  party  on 
September  4,  1916,  where  a  great  crowd  of  people  met  the  rescued 
men  and  their  heroic  leader,  whose  pluck  and  energy  had  finally 
saved  them.  From  Punta  Arenas,  Shackelton  went  with  his  party 
to  Valparaiso  and  thence  to  Santiago,  in  both  of  which  cities  tbe 
exjilorers  were  met  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm  and  lavish  hospi- 
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tality.  On  Fobrnarv  5,  nows  was  roooivod  from  Now  Zoalaml 
advising  that  of  tho  mon  loft  on  tho  shoro  of  Ross  Soa,  only  sovon 
had  boon  savod,  for  throo  had  porishod,  inoluding  ('apt.  McIntosh 
and  a  com])anion  who  lost  thoir  livos  in  a  blizzard  while  attempting 
to  roach  Capo  Evans. 

The  Prehistoric  Pre-Inca  Menhir  of  Tucuman,  Argentina,  in  tho 
curront  numbor  of  the  Spanish  edition  of  tho  liri.i.ETix,  is  an  account 
of  a  pro-Incaic  relic  of  groat  interest  which  was  recently  removed 
from  its  ancient  site  to  tho  now  city  park  in  Tucuman.  Tho  following 
is  an  English  translation  of  the  original  Spanish  version: 

!n  th(*  strict  sense  of  the  word,  ineealiths  or  inoiiuiiientul  .stones  .set  np  away  from 
their  natural  hwation  and  more  or  l(‘ss  wronsrht  hy  the  hand  of  man  and  whos<“  placinf; 
antedates  the  earliest  liistoric  reconls.  are  not  often  found  in  South  .\merica  and  con- 
se<juently  not  in  Argentina. 

In  this  latter  country  from  the  (‘xtremc  north  to  the  southern  end  of  Patayonia,  and 
I'articularly  in  Patayonia,  freepu  ntly  there  an*  found  drawinys  ami  ]iictures.  hut  thc.se 
hav<‘  been  traced  uikiu  rocks  that  liave  not  chany<'d  their  oriyinal  position,  smooth 
ones  naturally,  and  where  the  hand  of  man  miyht  with  facility  o])erate.  This  class 
of  rudely  historied  stoiu‘s  present  an  ethnoloyical  int(‘rest  but  to  ])rehistoric  archeoloyy 
are  dillicult.  since  the  snrvivois  of  the  indis;enous  races  now  liviny  amuse  themselves 
in  much  the  same  way. 

'I'lie  meyaliths  of  Aryeiitina.  althouyh  mm  h  scattered  and  ran*,  an*  found  in  the 
northern  ]iart  of  the  Republi(  and  are  suiK'rior  to  similar  European  menhirs  not  alone 
in  beiny  stones  work(*d  and  pr(‘i)ared  smoothly,  but  also  in  haviny  the  ])icturiny 
deejily  cut. 

In  the  elevat(-d  'I'ali  valley  of  the  .''tate  of  Tucaman  which  is  a  true  plateau  covered 
with  humus  and  sedimentary  earths  ami  conse(|uently  lackiny  in  rock  formations, 
there  are  several  menhirs  amony  wliich  the  tnost  imi>ortant.  both  in  weiyht  and  size, 
is  that  which  is  .shown  in  tin*  |>i<'ture  on  payt*  21.a.  This  stone  weiyhs  over  2  tons  and 
is  2..'?.")  met(*rs  t7  feet  81  inches')  in  In  iyht. 

In  pa.st  years  many  archeoloyists  examined  this  stone,  amony  others  Bruch  and 
Ambrosetti.  From  all  the  studies  made  it  aj)])ears  to  be  demonstrated  that  this  stone, 
wrouyht  and  transported  to  this  elevated  spot  by  a  race  now  entirely  disappeared,  is 
almo.st  surely  prior  to  the  Inca  civilization,  which,  from  the  writinys  of  the  earliest 
colonial  writers,  and,  above  all,  from  tho.se  of  the  Spanish  Inca  fiarcila.so  do  la  Veya, 
may  be  considered  a.s  a  well-defined  liistoric  epoch,  the  only  doubt  beiny  as  to  the  year 
from  which  this  civilization  may  be  said  to  have  first  beyun.  If  it  be  certain,  as 
appears  to  be  shown  by  many  con.siderations,  that  this  menhir  is  anterior  to  the  Inca 
ejKich,  it  is  likewise  true  that  the  scidptnred  drawinys,  althouyh  rude,  resemble 
those  seen  on  the  temples,  houses,  and  other  structures  of  ancient  t'uzco.  It  may  be, 
therefore,  that  (larcila-so  de  la  Veya  was  riyht  when  he  .says  that  the  Incas,  on  invad- 
iny  and  conqueriny  the  countries  which  afterwards  were  ])os.sessed  by  them  for  .so 
many  centuries,  improved  the  customs  and  jK-rfected  the  existiny  art  of  yovernment. 
This  arose  from  two  fundamental  motives  shown  in  their  mild  and  per.sua.sive  methods 
of  con(iue.st  and  the  related  actions,  fundamental  in  their  character,  which  consisted 
not  in  a  radical  chanye,  like  the  Sjianiards  who  supplanted  them,  but  in  a  species  of 
betterment  ba.sed  ujxm  thinys  already  existiny.  ^ 

The  adoration  of  the  sun  was,  notwith.standiny  other  minor  idolatrous  cults,  the 
es.sential  crt*ed  of  all  the  territory  dominated  by  the  Incas,  as  is  shown  by  the  menhir, 
with  its  vayue  anthropomorphitic  indication  of  a  face  surrounded  by  rays,  which  at 
present  is  very  worn.  So  it  was  tauyht  to  the  Incas  that  they  alone  could  claim  to 


THE  PHEHrSTORir  MENHIR. 

Conveyed  from  the  hitth  plateau  of  Tafi  in  the  Ar)fenline  Ande.s,  where  it  was  first  found,  it  is  here  shown 
as  Ixiinj;  set  up  in  Centennial  Park,  Tuciiman,  Argentina. 


IN  CENTENNIAL  PAKK,  TUCUMAN. 

The  upper  picture  shows  (lie  menhir  of  Tafi  as  placed  and  serving  as  a  gigantic  sun  dial.  The  hours  of 
the  dav  are  marked  by  the  shadow  of  the  monolith  falling  on  numbered  coloreii  stones  placed  on  the 
groimd.  The  lower  picture  shows  one  of  the  majestic  pacarfl  trees,  of  which  the  Centennial  Park  of 
I'ucuman  contains  a  number. 
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he  sent  by  and  to  be  sons  of  the  sun,  and  it  was  therefore  easy  to  persuade  their  sub¬ 
jects,  as  well  as  themselves,  in  whom  was  deeply  seated  this  cult,  that  this  was  true. 

It  was  with  this  emblem  and  this  title  that  they  made  their  compiering  progress, 
reserving  for  themselves  and  the  priests  of  their  religion  that  other  and  more  profound 
idea  of  the  Pachamac  “the  being  who  animates  the  universe,”  and  therefore  rules 
and  directs  the  sun. 

On  July  9, 1910,  occurred  the  centennial  of  the  Argentine  declaration  of  independ¬ 
ence  made  in  the  city  of  Tucuman,  which  happening  was  celebrated  in  Tucunuin 
with  great  festivities.  The  governor  of  the  State,  Dr.  Ernesto  E.  Padilla,  a  distin¬ 
guished  statesman,  who,  to  his  devotion  to  great  ideas  of  ])rogress,  joins  a  love  for 
antiquity  and  nature,  has  laid  out  within  the  city  a  great  park,  to  be  called  “The 
Centennial, ”  and  in  which,  as  a  permanent  e.\po.dtion,  there  will  be  a  model  farm¬ 
house,  a  botanic  garden  with  specimens  of  the  native  tiora  of  the  State,  to  be  called 
the  “Garden  of  the  Republic,”  and  a  modern  sugar-making  i)lant.  Retween  and 
among  all  these  are  interspersed  trees,  centuries  old.  which,  in  the  quechua  lan¬ 
guage,  are  called  pacar^  {Enlrrolobium  timharnn  Mart.). 

.\a  an  ancient  symbol  of  the  j)rovince  of  Tucunuin  the  governor  has  caused  to  bt* 
placed  in  the  park  the  menhir  of  Tali,  who.se  transport  from  the  jdace  where  found 
to  the  city  park  down  mountain  slopes  without  roads  and  covered  with  forests,  rep¬ 
resents  a  notable  work  of  perseverance  and  giH)d  will. 

Here  the  menhir  will  have  in  its  new  location  as  a  background  the  mountain  range 
of  Aconquija  and  nearby  the  giant  cactus  in  form  of  a  candelabrum,  the  most  marktul 
vegetation  of  the  high  valley.  The  menhir  has  been  i)laced  facing  eastward,  mark¬ 
ing  the  hours  of  the  day  with  its  shadow  over  the  dil'ft'rent  colored  stones  covering 
the  ground.  This  may  suggest  the  idea  that  in  a  certain  sense  the  menhir  is  here 
consecrated  anew  to  the  sun  cult. 

The  menhir,  symbol  of  the  lirst  beginnings  of  civilization  in  the  j)rovince  of  Tucu-  j 

man,  occupies  in  spite  of  its  rude  ligure  the  ])ost  of  honor,  the  most  ancient  work  of  I 

that  long  and  splendid  series  of  works  and  .services  bestowe<l  upon  the  <-ountry  by  the 
city  which  merited  from  th<‘  jiatriots  of  IHKi  the  title  of  '‘very  worthy.” 

t 
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MINrSTKI{  CALDKKON  OF  HOMVIA  AFTEK  HIS  OFFICIAL  KFU  EI’TION  »Y  THE  FRESIDENT  OF  CCIIA. 

On  F'obruary  6,  1917,  His  Excellency  Doctor  Don  Ignacio  Calderon  presented  his  credentials  as  Envoy  Flxtraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipoteiitiary  of  Holivia  to  the 
(iovernment  of  f'uba.  His  official  reception  by  the  President  was  attended  by  all  the  formalities  due  to  the  occ"asioii,  the  Minister  beiiii;  attended  by  a  troop  of 
cavalry  as  his  escort,  while  the  Artillery  Uaml  plaved  the  national  anthem  of  Bolivia  and  of  Cuba  during  the  ceremonies.  In  the  above  photofO'aiih  the  Minister  is 
seen  in  his  diplomatic  uniform  in  the  center,  the  ofiicer  standing  bv  him  in  military  uniform  lieitin  the  adjutant  to  the  President  of  Cuba,  the  other  centleinan  beim; 
theoflicial  introducer  of  ministers. 
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RECEin’IOX  OF  THE  MIXISTEK  FROM  EC'l'ADOR. 

ON  F(*l)ruarv  16,  1917,  PivsidiMit  Woodrow  Wilson  oflicially 
rocoivod  Sr.  Dr.  liafaid  II.  Elizaldo  as  tho  didy  ac<‘iv«lit('d 
onvoy  oxtraordinary  and  minister  ])l('ni])ot('ntiary  of  tin* 
Kojniblic  of  Kcxiador  to  tlio  United  vStates.  Tin*  r<'c(>])tion 
look  ])tac(‘  at  tlio  White  House. 

On  ])resentin"  his  eredentials,  Dr.  Eli/.alde,  spoke  as  follows: 
Excellency:  Tlie  (lovernment  of  Eeiiador  lias  eonferred  upon 
me  the  lushest  honor  and  favor  in  nainiii"  me  its  envoy  extraor¬ 
dinary  and  minister  jilenipotentiary  near  your  exeelleney’s  Govern¬ 
ment.  1  desire  to  be  worthy  of  this  and  to  dedieate  all  my  forces 
to  the  faithful  eomjilianee  with  the  duties  of  my  mission,  keejiin*; 
always  before  me  the  iileals  of  order,  justice,  ami  rif^ht,  which  eom- 
jirise  the  aspirations  of  my  Government  and  which,  ha])pily,  coin¬ 
cide  with  those  which  your  excellency  has  uttered  in  solemn  jihrases 
which  the  present  has  heard  and  which  the  fxiture  will  record  in  the 
most  brilliant  jiaper  of  history. 

1  feel  confidimt  that  ^\ith  such  community  of  ideals  there  will  be 
an  irri'sistible  force  in  tlie  wish  of  both  of  our  Governments  to  bring 
to  a  solution  iiossible  eventualities  in  connection  with  reciprocal 
interests,  and  I  place  all  my  hojies  in  this  wish  as  well  as  in  the 
b(>ni*volent  disjiosition  of  your  excellency  for  the  better  accomplish¬ 
ment  ot  my  mission  to  the  Government  of  the  most  powerful  and 
most  ]>rosperous  sister  Republic  of  the  continent  of  ('olumbus. 

1  place  in  the  hands  of  your  excellency  the  letter  of  recall  of  my 
honorable  predecessor,  the  credentials  of  the  mission  with  which 
I  have  been  favored,  and  express  the  most  cordial  wishes  for  the 
hapt)iness  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  once  more  intrusted 
to  your  umiuestionable  ability,  and  for  yoiir  personal  ha])j)iness. 

In  resj)onse,  the  President  said: 

Mr.  Minister:  It  affords  me  pleasure  to  receive  from  your  hands 
the  autograjih  letter  by  which  his  excellenc}’  the  President  of  Ecuador 
accredits  you  as  the  envoy  extraordinary  and  ministei  jilenipotentiary 
of  the  Government  of  that  Republic  near  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  to  recognize  you  in  that  high  capacity. 
I  also  accept  from  you  the  letter  recalling  your  predecessor,  whose 
stay  among  us  is  agreeably  remembered. 

I  warmly  approve  the  high  aspirations  and  ideals  of  order  and 
justice  which  you  so  honorably  set  u])  as  your  guide  in  the  pi'rformance 
of  the  duties  of  the  high  mission  intrusted  to  you.  On  my  part  I 
218 


Courtesy  of  “La  Lucha.”  Habana. 

MINISTER  I'ORRAS  OF  PANAMA  ON  HIS  WAY  TO  PRESENT  HIS  CREDENTIALS  TO  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  CUBA. 

On  February  9,  1917,  His  Excellency  Dr.  lielisario  Porras,  former  President  of  Panama,  who  was  recently  appointed  to  fill  the  post  of  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plen¬ 
ipotentiary  of  Panama  near  the  Oovemment  of  Cuba,  presented  his  credentials  to  the  President  of  the  Republic.  The  picture  shows  him  on  the  way  to  his  oliicial  reception, 
the  gentleman  with  him  in  the  carriage  l)eing  the  official  introfluccr  of  ministers,  while  in  the  rear  may  be  .seen  part  of  the  troop  of  cavalry  which  acted  as  his  escort. 
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gladly  pledge  to  you  1113^  earnest  cooperation  in  all  that  tends  to 
advance  the  valued  friendl}'  relations  and  hai)p3'  intercourse  between 
the  two  Governments  and  jieoples.  Witli  sucli  an  accord  of  j)urpose 
I  can  not  doubt  that  an3'  (|uestions  tbat  11013'  hereafter  arise  affecting 
the  common  interests  of  the  two  countries  will  be  dealt  with  in  an 
iMilightened  manner  satisfactory  to  both  Governments. 

In  welcoming  3’ou  to  tliis  capital  and  expressing  the  hope  that  3'ou 
will  find  3'our  sojourn  in  the  United  States  most  agreeable,  I  ask  you 
to  be  so  good  as  to  conve3'  to  his  excellency'  the  President  of  Ecuador 
1113'  cordial  wishes  for  his  peivional  happiness  and  the  continued  pros- 
jierity'  of  his  country',  as  well  as  to  accept  for  y'ourself  the  assurance  of 
my'  best  wishes. 


DR.  yiCTOR  SAN.TINKS  HONORED  BY  THE  PAN  AMERICAN  SOCIETY  OK 
THE  I’MTED  STATES. 

The  Pan  American  Society’  of  the  Ihiited  States  gave  a  luncheon 
in  honor  of  Dr.  Victor  Sanjines,  lately’  minister  of  foreign  relations 
of  Bolivia,  at  the  Lawy  em  Club,  New  York,  February  21.  Dr.  San¬ 
jines  is  one  of  the  distinguished  statesmen  of  his  country.  He  held 
the  jiortfolio  of  international  relations  until  recently,  when  on 
account  of  his  health  he  was  obliged  to  retire  and  seek  rest  and 
recuperation  in  this  country’. 

Hon.  John  Bassett  Moore,  president  of  the  society',  who  presided 
at  the  luncheon,  spoke  briefly  of  the  friendly  relations  which  have 
always  c.xisted  between  Bolivia  and  the  United  States,  Referring 
to  the  guest  of  honor,  Mr.  Moore  said  that  Dr.  Sanjines  was  in  the 
same  class  of  statesmen  as  Bolivia’s  representative  in  Washington,  to 
whom  we  often  refer  as  ‘‘a  grand  old  man,”  Dr.  Ignacio  Calderon. 

The  response  of  Dr.  Sanjines,  given  in  Spanish,  was  well  received. 
He  referred  to  the  financial  conference  and  the  Second  Pan  American 
Scientific  Congress  held  in  Washington  and  to  such  visits  as  that 
of  Hon.  Theodore  Burton  to  Bolivia  as  means  by'  which  friendly’ 
ndations  are  furthered.  He  paid  high  tribute  to  the  work  of  Secretary’ 
Lansing  and  expressed  his  approbation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  as 
conceived  by  President  Wilson. 

Mr,  John  Barrett,  director  general  of  the  Pan  American  Union, 
who  spoke  briefly,  said  that  it  is  a  fatal  weakness  to  believe  that 
Pan  Americanism  is  dependent  upon  ju’opaganda  by'  the  people 
of  the  United  States — the  coojieration  of  representative  statesmen 
of  all  the  Republics  is  necessary',  and  expressed  appreciation  for  the 
cooperation  which  representative  men  of  Bolivia  like  the  distinguished 
guest  gave  to  the  movement. 

Among  those  present  were:  John  G.  Agar,  Wing  B.  Allen,  Ilarokl 
G.  Aron,  Antonio  Lazo  Arriaga,  Adolfo  Ballivian,  consul  general  of 
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Bolivia,  Harry  Erwin  Bard,  dohii  Jiarrett,  dohii  Bolingor,  Eugenie 
W.  Bolles,  M.  Bouvier,  (’.  S.  Burton,  David  ('ook,  flohn  Eranklin 
('rowell.  Win.  ('urlis  Dinnorest ,  ('laude  B.  Dore,  Plianor  d.  Eder, 
F.  W.  Ellsworth,  iVreival  Far(|uliar,  Henry  B.  Fernald,  1).  F.  Fleiseh- 
nian,Emil  Fleisehman,  .Joseph  P.  (Jraee,  Leopold  (Jrahaiue,  Kainon 
(luiteras,  E.  C.  Hills,  Henry  Leigh  Hunt,  1).  S.  Iglehart,  Henry  L. 
.lones,  .lolm  R.MaeArthur,  Severn  MaJlet-Prevost,  Robert  W.  Martin, 
Eliot  G.  Mears,  John  Bassett  Moore,  Roliert  ('.  Morris,  (\  E.  Pope, 
Roland  B.  Randolph,  .Julio  Rendon,  Victor  A.  Rendon,  (’.  A.  Roberts, 
George  Roberts,  (diaries  H.  Sanford,  Victor  Saiijines,  .1.  Louis  Sehaefi*r, 
Lawrence  Shearman,  Ernesto  Simondetti,  Pemberton  Smith,  R.  A.  ('. 
Smith,  (’.  W.  Sutton,  Rafael  Taliorga,  Ralph  E.  Towle,  Ernest  11. 
Wands,  Gahot  Ward,  C.  .T.  Warren,  (Jyrus  F.  Wicker,  1).  Willington. 


DU.  DEMO  I.OBo’s  AUUKESS. 

The  brief  visit  of  Dr.  Helio  Lobo,  Secretary  of  the  President  of 
Brazil,  to  the  I'nited  States  was  notable  for  the  address  which  he 
delivered  at  ('olumbia  Ibiiversity  on  .January  17  and  repeated  at  Har¬ 
vard  University  on  the  22d  of  the  same  month.  Dr.  Lobo  was  granted 
three  months’  leave  bj'  the  president  in  order  to  respond  to  the  invita¬ 
tion  of  the  two  universities,  and  returned  to  Brazil  by  way  of  Europe 
on  .lanuary  2(».  In  the  short  period  of  his  stay  in  the  United  States  he 
was  heard  on  the  two  mentioned  occasions  and  jirior  thereto  briefly 
at  a  luncheon  given  in  his  honor  by  the  I’an-Ainerican  Society  of  the 
United  States  in  New  York  on  January  l(i. 

The  subject  of  Dr.  Lobo’s  address  was  “A  Traditional  Friendship.” 
Tlie  sense  in  which  the  distinguished  Brazilian  uses  the  ])lirase,  as 
applicable  to  the  relations  existing  between  liis  country  and  tlie 
United  States  for  the  last  100  years  and  more,  is  ([uite  distinct  from 
the  diplomatic  use  of  the  words  “traditional  friendship.”  Tlie 
friendship  he  has  in  mind  and  so  well  presents  through  the  historical 
references  in  his  address  is  one  in  reality  and,  as  he  shows,  replete 
with  manifestations  of  good  will  and  kindness. 

Dr.  Lobo  shows  that  the  first  diplomatic  connection  made  by 
Brazil  after  its  declaration  of  independence  on  September  7,  1S22, 
was  with  the  United  States.  A  decree  appointing  Senhor  Luiz  Moin- 
tinho  Lima  Alves  c  Silva  as  charge  d’affaires  in  the  Ignited  States  was 
promulgated  on  August  12,  1822.  This  decree  preceded  by  nearly  a 
month  tlie  actual  declaration  of  independence.  Senhor  Mointinho 
was  unable  to  take  up  the  duties  of  charge  d’affaires,  so  on  January 
21,  1824,  the  Emperor  appointed  Jose  Sylvestre  Rebello  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute.  Senhor  Rebello  arrived  in  Washington  on  April  8,  1824, 
during  the  jiresidency  of  James  Monroe  and  just  four  months  and  a 


SENOR  DR.  RAFAEL  HECTOR  ELIZALDE,  ENV'OY  EXTR  AORDINARY  AND  MINISTER 
PLENIPOTENTIARY  OF  ECL  ADOR  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  CURA. 

Dr.  Rafael  Hector  Elizalde,  recently  appointed  minister  plenipotentiary  and  envoy  extraordinary  of  the 
Republic  of  Ecuador  to  the  Unit'eri  States  and  Cuba,  was  born  in  (luayaquil,  F‘cuador,  Slay  31, 1873. 
He  was  educated  at  the  National  College  of  San  Vicente,  and  subsetpiently  studied  law,  being  admit¬ 
ted  to  practice  in  1S9.7.  He  advanced  rapicily  in  bis  profe.ssion,  l)ecoming  a  member  of  the  Superior  Court 
of  Justice  of  (tua.vas  and  later  abogado  procurador  municipal  of  (luayaquil.  In  1902  he  received  the 
appointment  of  first  secretary  of  Legation  of  Ecuador  in  (Tiile;  and  in  1904  was  transferred  to  the  same 
post  in  Brazil.  In  the  same  year  he  was  promoted  to  the  position  of  charge  d’affaires  and  then  minister 
of  Ecuador  to  Chile.  He  was  also  his  country’s  delegate  to  the  First  Pan  .American  Scientific  Congre.ss 
held  in  Chile  in  1908.  From  May,  1914,  to  September,  1910,  he  held  the  high  oflice  of  minister  of  foreign 
affairs  in  the  Ecuadorean  cabinet.  He  comes  of  distinguished  ancestry,  his  grandfather,  Gen.  Don 
.Antonio  Elizalde,  having  been  one  of  the  great  politieal  and  military  leaders  of  his  country,  while  his 
father,  the  eminent  writer  and  journalist,  Don  Juan  Eiizalde  Pareja,  was  the  founder  of  the  well-known 
paper.  La  Nacion,  and  is  the  dean  of  Eeuadorean  journalism. 
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<lay  after  the  auiioimeeineiit  hy  President  Monroe  of  his  famous 
doctrine  in  a  messajije  to  C’ongress.  ])r.  Loho  says: 

We  know  how  the  tleclaralion  of  Monroe  was  proclaimed  and  in  llie  midst  of  ]wliat 
circumstances  it  arose.  It  wa.s  a  declaration  against  coloni/ation  and  against  the 
spirit  of  con(iuest;  our  continent  owes  to  it  the  integral  sovereignty  in  which  it  has 
existed.  “If  this  had  not  been  the  attitude  of  this  great  and  powerful  Nation  over 
again.st  Eurojx^”  wrote  the  Haron  de  Rio  Rranco  on  November  J8,  IStOti,  “the  weak 
countries  of  Spanish  .Vmerica,  torn  asunder  hy  civil  wars,  impoverished  hy  unscrup\i- 
lous  |K)liticians,  and  by  people  whose  occupation  it  is  to  wish  to  save  their  fatherland, 
would  have  been  expo.sed  to  attack  by  the  European  powers  and  would  have  been  the 
victims  of  their  spirit  of  aggres.sion . ” 

Rrazil  was  not  slow  to  understand  and  to  give  due  acknowledgment  to  the  noble 
act  of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  Moreover,  when  she  saw  that  her  inde- 
|)endence  was  threatened  in  the  beginning,  she  turned  toward  the  great  nation  of 
the  north  to  seek  support  and  defensive  cooi)eration.  * 

A  few  days  after  the  juomulgation  of  President  Monroe’s  declaration — that  is,  on 
January  31,  1824,  the  chaige  d’affaires  of  Rrazil  at  Washington  received  instructions 
from  the  Imperial  tJovernmeiit  to  sound  the  (iovernment  of  the  United  States  on 
the  subject  of  forming  an  offensive  and  defensive  league  with  the  Empire,  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  its  being  a  part  of  the  American  Continent. 

It  was  at  this  tiino  that  Brazil,  uiidor  the  rule  of  tiie  young  Em- 
|>(U‘or  Dom  Pedro  I,  found  itself  lueuaced  by  Portugal,  the  motlu'r 
country.  In  the  opinion  of  Henry  ('lay,  Secretary  of  State  under 
President  John  (4.  Adams,  who  succeeiled  Monroe,  and  of  Presitlent 
Adams  himself,  there  seeinetl  no  probability  that  Portugal  would  suc¬ 
ceed  in  securing  helj)  from  any  of  the  countries  of  the  Holy  Alliance 
in  order  to  reestablish  itself  in  Brazil. 

The  note  of  Mr.  Clay  of  April  16,  1825,  adtlressed  to  the  Brazilian 
charge  d’affaires  states  that  the  President  of  the  United  States — 

adheres  to  the  principles  of  his  predecessor,  particularly  with  respect  to  the  terms 
in  which  they  were  formulated  in  his  message  of  December  2,  1823,  to  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  United  States.  With  regard  to  our  first  i)roposition,  however,  not  the 
slightest  probability  was  manifest  that  Portugal  would  succeed  in  obtaining  aid 
from  the  other  powers  to  rejwssess  herself  of  Brazil;  and  there  8t;ems  to  be  therefore 
no  occasion  for  drawing  up  a  convention  in  view  of  this  improbable  event.  On  the 
the  contrary,  the  Presulent  beholds  with  pleasure  the  clear  indications  of  an  early 
j)eace  between  Portugal  and  Brazil  on  the  basis  of  Brazilian  independence,  which 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  was  the  first  to  recognize. 

Furthermore,  I  have  the  satisfaction  to  authorize  you  to  communicate  to  your 
Government  that  the  decision  of  the  President  is  not  due  to  any  diminution  of  that 
interest  which  the  United  States  has  constantly  shown  in  the  establishment  of  the 
independence  of  Brazil.  It  is  but  the  result  of  the  fact  that  there  existed  no  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  justified  the  signing  of  such  a  convention.  If  in  the  course  of  events 
it  should  chance  that  European  powers  should  manifest  an  intention  to  attack  the 
the  independence  of  American  States,  the  President  could  consider  that  new  state  of 
things,  should  the  case  occur,  and  he  would  give  it  all  the  attention  which  its  imjior- 
tance  deserved. 

At  the  instigation  of  Mr.  Clay,  somewhat  later,  ti  treaty  of  friend¬ 
ship,  navigation,  and  commerce  was  signed  between  the  United 
States  and  Brazil,  Di'cember  12,  1828. 


Photograph  by  Harna-Ewing. 

SR.  DON  LUIS  ALBERTO  CARBO, 

First  Secretary  of  I.egation  of  Ecuador  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

Before  entering  the  diplomatic  service  Sr.  Oarbo  served  on  a  number  of  special 
olliciai  commissions.  Born  in  Ecuador,  he  received  his  early  schooling  in 
New  Jersey  and  later  graduated  from  Columbia  University.  In  1901  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  of  Ecuador  to  the  Pan  American  Expo¬ 
sition  at  Buffalo;  in  190t  he  represented  his  country  as  delegate  to  the  Inter¬ 
national  Railway  Congress  at  Washington.  Returning  to  Ecuador  he  was 
associated  with  the  plans  and  projects  for  the  sanitary  improvement  of 
Ouajtaquil.  In  September,  1916,  he  was  appointed  first  secretary  of  the 
legation  of  Ecuador  in  Washington,  and  in  December  became  charge 
d’affaires  in  the  absence  of  the  minister,  serving  In  that  capacity  until  Feb¬ 
ruary  16, 1917.  Sr.  Carbo  is  also  the  special  commissioner  of  his  Government 
in  connection  with  the  railway  materials  purchased  by  Ecuador  in  the 
United  States. 
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In  the  <)])ini(tn  of  Dr.  Lobo  the  ])arallel,  or  perhaps  it  is  better  to 
say  the  identieal,  attitude  taken  i)v  the  rnited  States  and  by  Brazil 
in  tlie  matter  of  tlie  ri<;hts  of  muitrals  in  the  ease  of  inival  war  is 
(piite  remarkable.  Dr.  Lobo  says: 

It  was  the  minister  of  Itrazil,  the  Councilor  tlenevenuto  Aui;usto  do  Maf'alhios 
Taqiies,  who  wrote  in  a  memorable  discussion,  1802,  as  follows:  “The  inconveniences 
which  a  naval  war  inevitably  causes  to  neutrals  are  always  many  in  number:  for 
this  reason  the  most  humanitarian  and  liberal  conception  has  always  been  that  which 
has  diminished  as  much  as  possible  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  neutral  commerce. 
Th(‘  i)art  which  the  United  Slates  of  .America  has  taken  in  these  discussions  is  a 
])rominent  one,  as  in  like  manner  the  constant  effort  which  it  has  employed  to  have 
the  wise  law  prevail. 

The  abolition  of  the  rij'ht  to  caj)tur(>,  above  all,  attracted  from  the  tirst  the  keenest 
attention  of  the  creat  Republic.  It  was  ajjain  a  Rnizilian,  the  ambassiulor  of  Brazil 
at  the  Second  International  Peace  Conference  at  The  Hague,  in  1!K)7,  who  called 
attention  to  it.  “I'rom  this  ]>oint  of  view.”  said  the  t'ouncilor  Iluy  Barbosji,  on 
.lune  2!t,  1!M)7,  “in  reference  to  the  condemnation  of  the  right  of  capture,  whether  it 
be  exercised  by  ])rivate(>ring  or  whether  it  be  the  jirerogative  of  naval  forces,  noth¬ 
ing  is  more  remarkable  than  the  example  of  the  United  States,  the  wording  of  whose 
resolution,  submittwl  to  the  peace  conferences  of  1889  and  1907,  merely  re.stated  in 
a  <ontem]>orary  discussion  what  had  been  drawn  forth  from  the  cra<lle  of  the  great 
Republic,  when  it  was  defending  itself  in  178:1,  in  its  negotiations  wdth  Great  Britain; 
in  178o,  in  the  treaty  with  Pru.s.sia;  in  182:1,  in  the  plan  of  the  convention  with  Rus¬ 
sia:  in  1854,  in  the  reply  of  Buchanan  to  l.ord  Clarendon  with  reference  to  the 
Crimean  War;  and  from  1856  to  1858,  in  its  refusal  to  accede  to  the  declaration  of  the 
congress  of  Paris.” 

Brazil  did  not  lag  behind  in  this  effort  to  guarantee  the  rights  of  neutrals.  In  the 
article  which  it  .sigiu'd,  in  its  debut  as  an  independent  nation,  it  well  revcah'd  its 
interest  in  favor  of  that  cause.  Not  a  single  appeal  has  beeti  made  in  behalf  of 
neutrals  which  was  not  echoed  by  Brazil.  Among  many  other  acts  one  has  nmiained 
memorable,  because  of  the  circumstances  amid  which  it  occurred,  as  it  happiuied 
during  a  maliciously  instigated  war.  and  when  a  lively  cam])aign  was  being  con¬ 
ducted  on  the  Continent  against  its  institutions.  1  allude  to  the  protest  of  Brazil 
against  the  bombardment  of  \'alparai.so  by  the  Sjtani.sh  .squadron  of  the  Pacific. 

Ill  roferriii"  to  the  treaty  of  friendship,  navi<;ation,  and  eoinineree 
of  December  12,  182<S,  signed  between  Brazil  and  the  United  States, 
Di'.  l.ioho  says: 

In  the  remarkable  provisions  of  this  treaty,  which  have  never  had  occasion  to  be 
ajtplit'd  because  of  the  harmony  and  friendshi])  that  have  always  existed  between 
the  United  States  and  Brazil,  can  easily  be  disceriuHl  the  origin  of  a  convention 
which,  under  the  name  of  the  Bryan  treaty,  was  destined,  some  two  years  ago,  to 
draw  more  closely  together  the  two  countries.  As  this  treaty,  like  the  treaties  which 
the  Unite<l  States  has  concluded  with  the  other  nations,  is  of  recent  date,  it  would 
be  needles“  to  indicate  its  objtM't  or  its  noble  signiticance.  It  only  need  be  said 
that  by  virtue  of  this  treaty  Brazil  and  the  Unitcsl  States  have  agreed  to  submit  “to 
the  consideration  of  a  permanent  commis,sion,  chargwl  with  investigation,  all  ditti- 
culties  of  an  international  character  which  may  arise  between  the  two  nations,  and 
which  can  not  be  directly  decided  by  diplomatic  agencies,  or  which  do  not  come 
within  the  })rovisions  of  the  arbitration  convention  in  force  between  them;  and  they 
agree  not  to  declare  war  against  each  other,  nor  to  begin  hostilities,  before  the  result 
of  this  investigation  shall  have  been  pre.sented. 


THE  FRENCH  MONUMENT  IN  BUENOS  AIRES,  ARGENTINA. 

One  of  the  costliest  and  most  artistic  monuments  of  the  Argentine  capital  is  that  which  was  presented 
to  the  nation  hy  the  French  colony  on  the  occasion  of  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  Argantine 
revolution.  The  group  on  the  pedestal  represents  Argentina  and  France  with  clasped  hands^  being 
guided  by  the  spirit  wnose  torch  iiluminates  the  path  of  their  destiny  leading  to  progress,  prosperity, 
and  abundance.  The  figures  seated  at  the  four  corners  of  the  base  syraboliie  Science,  Industry,  Agri¬ 
culture,  and  the  Arts,  while  the  four  taldets  on  the  base  itself  represent  scenes^  carved  in  relief,  from 


close  to  the  Paseo  de  la  Kecoleta,  and  is  regarded  as  the  most  lieautiful  of  the  many  works  of  art  of  this 
character  to  be  found  in  the  city.  It  is  the  work  of  the  celebrated  sculptor  I’eignot. 
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Duriii"  the  period  of  the  Civil  War  in  the  United  States  one  of  the 
most  consistent  and  perhaps  the  strongest  upholder  of  the  cause  of 
the  Union  was  Brazil.  As  showing  the  Brazilian  attitude  of  mind 
toward  the  United  States  at  this  period  Dr.  Lobo  quoted  Senhor 
Tavares  Bastos  in  his  address  in  the  Brazilian  Chamlier  of  Deputies 
on  July  S,  1862,  as  follows; 

I  am  connnrcd  that,  from  a  political  point  of  view,  relations  with  the  United 
States  of  North  America  are  those  most  beneficial  to  Hrazil.  We  must  cultivate  and 
develop  them,  above  all,  because  after  the  present  struggle  there — glorious  because 
it  is  a  struggle  between  liberty  and  slavery,  between  progress  and  barbarism— a 
supreme  role  is  reserved  for  the  great  Republic  of  Washington  in  the  destinies  of  the 
workl.  I  have  no  desire  to  lay  stress  upon  the  circumstances  which  link  the  com¬ 
merce  of  the  two  countries,  on  the  close  relations  that  exist  between  their  agricul¬ 
tural  methods  and  the  moral  and  material  constitution  of  their  populations. 

As  cementing  and  strengthening  the  bonds  of  friendship  between 
tlie  Ihiited  States  and  Brazil,  Dr.  Lobo  notes  in  particular  two 
events.  The  designation  of  the  Emperor  of  Brazil  along  with  the 
King  of  Italy  and  the  President  of  the  Swiss  Federation  for  the 
purpose  of  choosing  three  arbitrators,  one  from  each  of  the  countries 
named,  who,  together  with  one  from  the  United  States  and  one 
from  Great  Britain,  were  to  form  a  court  of  arbitration  in  the  Ala¬ 
bama  claims  case.  This  was  under  the  treaty  of  May  8,  1871.  The 
Emperor  accejited  the  responsibility  and  designated  as  the  Brazilian 
arbitrator,  Baron  d’Arinos,  minister  to  Brussels.  Baron  d’Arinos 
served  as  president  of  the  tribunal.  The  other  event  to  which  Dr. 
Lo])o  refers  was  that  of  the  visit  of  the  Emperor  Dom  Pedro  II  to 
the  United  States  in  1876  at  the  time  of  the  Centennial  Exposition 
in  Philadelphia.  Of  this  visit  Dr.  Lobo  says: 

The  United  States  received  its  distinguished  guest  with  the  greatest  demonstrations 
of  friendship,  and  Dom  Pedro  II  was  confirmed  in  his  ideas  of  this  country.  All 
those  who  were  close  to  him  have  testified  to  his  admiration  for  your  men  and  insti¬ 
tutions.  According  to  their  testimony,  we  know  how  much  your  country  amazed 
him  and  how  often  his  thoughts  returned  to  it  afterwards. 

The  Emperor  was  the  head  of  a  constitutional  monarchy,  one  that  could  have 
given  le.ssons  in  liberty  to  the  most  democratic  government  on  earth.  A  great  South 
.\merican  thinker  has  called  the  Brazil  of  the  Empire  the  “Crowned  Democracy.” 
Tliis  is  why  the  magnanimous  head  of  the  Brazilian  State  felt  so  much  at  home 
among  you.  There  is  no  opposition  between  the  many  stars  of  your  flag,  and  the 
con-stellation  of  our  Southern  Cross.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  complementary. 
De  Tocqueville  would  not  have  hesitated  to  write  about  Brazil  what  he  wrote  con¬ 
cerning  the  liberty  and  the  institutions  of  the  United  States. 

There  was,  however,  a  man  among  you  who  won  for  himself  the  admiration  of  the 
Emperor — the  immortal  Lincoln.  The  Emperor  learned  that  at  a  critical  moment 
in  the  war  of  sece.s.sion  a  project  of  mediation  on  the  part  of  certain  European  nations 
had  been  laid  before  Lincoln,  and  that  he  had  responded  that  the  sole  possible 
mediator  would  be  Brazil.  A  man  of  heart,  he  realized  that  the  great  President 
personified  the  reaction  of  victorious  liberty  against  slavery.  Brazil  also  had  suffered 
from  slavery. 
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Photo  by  Harris  &  Ewins.  Washington.  D.  C. 

i'XITKI)  STATES  (’Al'ITOh  AND  VH'INITV,  PHOTOORAPHED  FROM  AN  AEROPLANE. 

This  remarkabU*  photograph  of  the  I’liitod  Status  (’apitol  am!  the  section  of  Washington  inimcfliately  surrounding  it  was  taken  by  a  passenger  in  an  aeroplane 
which  recently  flew  from  Philadelphia  to  the  ('apitol.  Besides  (he  ('apitol,  the  notable  buildings  which  stand  out  plainly  in  the  picture  are,  just  beyond  the 
(Capitol  (Jrourids  the  Library  of  (’ongress  with  its  central  dome;  the  white  building  partially  shown  at  the  extreme  right  islhe  Jiouse  of  Represent  at  i\Ts  Ollic*e 
Building;  imme<liately  at  the  upper  left  comer  of  the  ('apitol  Grounds  is  the  three-winged  Senate  Ollict*  Building;  to  the  left  of  this  ai  d  across  the  op<*n  space 
is  the  spnenUid  Union  Station,  while  almost  joining  It  is  the  new  white  marble  city  post  olliet*.  In  the  right  foregrouml,  between  the  two  converging  avenues 
mav  Im»  seen  the  Botanical  tJarden,  the  thriw  eonneete<l  circular  buildings  iMdng  some  of  the  larger  conservulorles.  The  convergence  of  the  avenues  at  the 
*■  cleare*!  l>ctw«>en  the  ('a|>ftc>l  and  the  l^nn»ii  Htutiori  and  |>ost  ollict*  shows  the  oulJiiies  of  the  new  pluca  now 


Cupyright  by  Underwood  &  Unde 


TAXIS  IN  HABANA,  CUBA. 


Automobile  taxis  do  a  ‘n  *?  Ri”*’®  has  enjoyed  a  period  of  unprecedented  prospentv  and  money  is  plentiful 

is  shown  X^^'at^oml^l^eater^  ^’  ^  he  seen  lined  iii)  alont;  the  borders  of  fentral  Park  waitiiiK  lor  fares.  ln%e  left  tlackground  bf  the  pietilre 
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THE  PAX  AMERICAN  UNION. 


Tho  proclamation  of  thci  Republic  of  Brazil  in  1SS9  was  syinpa- 
thotically  received  in  the  Ihiited  States.  This  sympathy  was 
reechoed  in  Brazil  toward  the  United  States  in  the  reception  of  tho 
United  States  delegates  and  Secretary  of  State  Elihu  Root  in  Brazil 
during  the  meeting  of  the  Third  International  Conference  of 
American  Republics. 

Dr.  Lobo  is  the  author  of  a  number  of  works  on  economic  and 
international  law  subjects.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  tho 
Brazilian-Bolivian  Arbitral  Tribunal,  published  in  1911;  From 
Monroe  to  Rio  Branco,  1912;  Brazil,  Beloved  Land,  1913;  Brazil 
and  Its  Principles  of  Xeutrality,  1914;  and  At  the  Doors  of  War, 
1916.  These  works  are  pid)lished  in  Portuguese  at  Rio  de  Janeiro. 


RECEPTION  TO  LATIN-AMERICAN  MEN  OF  LETTERS. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  recent  occurrences  bearing  on  Pan 
.American  relations  was  the  diimer  and  reception  in  honor  of  rejire- 
sentative  men  of  letters  of  South  and  Central  America,  given  February 
7,  1917,  at  the  National  Arts  Club,  New  York.  The  hosts  of  the  occa¬ 
sion  were  the  members  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  Literary  Arts, 
an  organization  made  uji  of  officers  of  seven  New  York  literary 
societies  and  other  men  and  women  representing  the  art  and  literature 
of  the  Lmited  States,  among  those  participating  upon  this  occasion 
being  John  G.  Agar,  president  National  Arts  Club;  Hamlin  Garland, 
vice  president  Authors’  League  of  America;  Ernest  Peixotto,  presi¬ 
dent  MacDowell  Club  of  New  York;  Ida  M.  Tarbell,  president  Pen 
and  Brush  Club;  Franklin  H.  Giddings,  president  Authors’  Club; 
Edward  J.  Wheeler,  president  the  Poetrj’  Society  of  America;  Prof. 
William  M.  Sloane,  chancellor  of  the  ^American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Letters;  3klr.  Augustus  Thomas,  president  National  Institute  of  Arts 
and  Letters.  The  committee,  of  which  Mr.  Hamlin  Garland  is  jiresi- 
dent  and  Mr.  Edward  J.  Wheeler  secretary,  was  organized  last  fall 
for  the  purpose  of  serving  as  a  committee  of  recejition  to  welcome 
distinguished  literary  men  from  abroad. 

The  address  of  welcome  was  made  by  Mr.  John  G.  Agar  of  the 
National  .\rts  Club,  who  also  introduced  Mr.  Hamlin  Garland,  who 
presided.  Among  the  notable  addresses  at  the  dinner  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  the  following:  Prof.  William  M.  Sloane  on  “Literary  Pan 
.Americanism;”  Augustus  Thomas,  “The  Monroe  Doctrine  in  Poetry;” 
Kermit  Roosevelt,  “Conditions  of  Authorship  in  South  America;” 
Ernest  Peixotto,  “An  Artist’s  Impressions  of  South  America;”  Dr. 
Coester,  “The  Modernistic  Movement  in  South  America;”  Miss 
Lillian  Elw\ni  Elliott,  F.  R.  G.  S.,  “The  Poets  of  Brazil;”  Prof.  S.  de  la 
Selva,  of  Nicaragua,  “The  Literary  Fellowship  of  Pan  Americans;” 
Mr.  Thomas  WaLsh,  a  reading  of  some  jioems  of  Ruben  Dario;  and 
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Mt:DAL  STRUCK  IX  COMMEMORATION  OF  THE  TM'ENTY-FIFTII  ANNIVE.R- 
SARY  OF  THE  BANK  OF  THE  ARGENTINE  NATION  (BANCO  HE  LA  NACION 
ARGENTINA). 


This  institution  opened  its  doors  to  the  jnihlic  on  Eeceinhcr  1,  1S91,  in  accordance  with  a  bill 
.sanctioned  by  Congress  Octolier  15,  1S91.  After  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  active  oi)erations, 
during  wiiich  period  it  has  i)articipated  in  neariy  all  the  great  financial  and  economic  move¬ 
ments  of  the  country,  it  stands  out  to-day  as  one  of  the  important  forces  of  the  nation,  exerting 
its  inlluence  in  favor  of  honest  commerce,  intelligent  labor,  and  the  development  of  great  busi¬ 
ness  and  agricultural  enterprises.  The  story  of  its  start  and  present  financial  condition  is  not 
without  interest.  At  the  time  of  commencing  business,  the  entire  capital  of  the  bank  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  bond  for  ?.)O,()»)0.0tK)  (Argentine  paper  currency)  which  it  had  delivered  to  the  Caja 
de  Conversion  in  guarantee  of  the  funds  which  that  orgaiiization  was  to  advance  it  for  working 
capital.  Its  assets,  therefore,  were  .substantially  a  debt.  To-day,  however,  the  financial 
statement  .shows  that  the  bank  has  in  actual  cash  $12S, 000,000  (Argentine  paper  currency), 
$1-4 ,505 .407. 14  gold  in  the  re.serve  fund,  free  from  all  liabilities,  and  in  addition  it  has  at  its  dis¬ 
posal  the  S30,(XIO,000  gold  of  the  conversion  fund,  although  this  sum  is  only  available  for  foreign 
bill  tran.sactions  or  rediscount  operations.  At  the  close  of  1916  the  Banco  de  la  Nacidn  Argen¬ 
tina  had  170  branches  distributed  throughout  the  entire  country.  Of  this  numtx'r,  16  were 
situated  in  the  federal  district  and  160  in  the  provinces. 


Photograph  by  W,  V.  Alford. 


AX  AXIATE  THEE  IN  SALVADOH 


Tlio  Amiite,  a  spwies  of  tree  foiiiKl  in  Salvador,  is  eliielly  notalile  l)e('anse  of  its  yrotesruiely  (orme<l  iiitet- 
liK'kiiiK  limbs.  The  tmarled  and  twisted  character  (if  the  wotKi  precludes  its  exlensiw  use  for  com¬ 
mercial  purposes.  Tlie  plenlifid  foliaye,  however,  makes  the  tree  useful  for  ornanamtal  purposes  and 
for  shade. 
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hrief  iuldrossos  by  various  (list in<;uishocl  Latin  Amt'rican  guests. 
'Phe  following  resolution  was  passed  by  the  conuuittee  members  and 
their  guests: 

Whereiis  it  is  the  conviction  ol'  tliis  meeting  that  the  countries  of  North  America, 
South  America,  and  Central  America  would  grc'atly  henelit  from  a  broader  knowledge 
and  a  juster  appreciation  of  the  lit(*rary  and  artistic  achievements  of  one  anoth<>r.  and 
that  a  clearer  view  of  the  ideals  which  insi)ire  their  intellectual  life  and  the  conditions 
that  underlie  their  creative  work,  is  highly  d(‘sirahle;  therefore  he  it 

RtxnltaL  Tliat  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  Literary  Arts  he  hereby  urg(Ml  to  enter 
into  correspondence  with  societies  devoted  to  literature  and  art  in  all  the  Latin  Hepuh- 
lics  of  the  New  World  to  the  end  that  a  p(‘rmanent  literary  Pan  Aim-rican  Fnion  of 
such  bodies  may  he  formed  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  readier  interchange  of  thought, 
a  better  understanding  of  differing  art  ideals,  and  a  wid('r  appreciation  of  the  he.st 
products  of  the  writers  and  artists  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 


rUm.IC  TESTIMONIAL  TO  BISHOP  WILLIAM  T.  RUSSELL. 

A  mass  meeting  of  the  friends  and  admirers  of  Mgr.  William  T. 
Kussell,  recently  elevated  to  the  bishopric  of  C'harleston,  has  been 
called  by  a  number  of  representative  citizens  of  Washington  for  the 
])urpose  of  giving  juiblic  exjtression  to  the  high  esteem  in  which 
the  eminent  divine  is  held  by  the  people  of  this  community  and 
as  a  recognition  of  the  splendid  work  he  has  done  for  it  during  his 
nine  years  of  residence  in  the  National  Capital.  A  citizens’  com¬ 
mittee  has  been  appointed,  charged  with  the  duty  of  arranging  a 
suitable  ])rogram  for  the  occasion  and  to  collect  funds  for  the  ])ur- 
chase  of  a  fitting  souvenir  to  be  ])resented  to  the  bishoj).  Prominent 
ollicials  of  the  Government,  members  of  the  Latin  American  diplo¬ 
matic  corj)s,  and  other  distinguished  men  will  be  invited  to  deliver 
address(‘s  and  to  participate  in  this  demonstration  of  ajipreciation 
and  good  will.  Present  ])lans  are  for  the  meeting  to  be  held  at 
Poll’s  Theater,  March  IS,  1917,  at  3  p.  m. 


REPORT  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL  HIGH  COMMISSION. 

The  Bulletin  has  just  received  a  copy  of  11.  R.  Document  No. 
17S8,  containing  the  report  of  the  United  States  section  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  High  Commission.  The  report  covers  the  activities  of  the 
commission  from  the  time  of  its  organization  as  a  result  of  the  rec¬ 
ommendation  of  the  First  Pan  American  Financial  Conference,  held 
in  Washington  during  May,  1915,  to  the  pr(‘sent.  Of  special  interest 
is  the  detailed  rejiort  of  the  work  of  the  conference  of  the  commission 
held  during  April,  1916,  at  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina.  A  limited 
number  of  copies  of  the  rejiort  will  be  available  for  distribution 
among  those  sjiecially  interested  and  the  Pan  American  I’nion  will 
be  glad  to  send  such  free  of  chargi*  to  readers  of  the  Bulletin  who 
may  apply  for  them. 


Photo  by  W.  V.  Alford. 

THE  ITUAUUCU,  THE  .\IONAHCH  OF  AMAZON  FISHES. 

The  ijiranifu  is  the  largest  and  one  of  the  most  important,  commereially,  fresh-water  lishes  of  Brazil.  tVhen  full  grown  it  measures  (i  to  8  feet  and  weighs  from  (K)  to  .several  hun¬ 
dred  pounds.  The  seales  are  about  3  inches  in  circumference  and  the  head  is  long  and  narrow.  The  pirarucu  is  caught  by  means  of  the  harpoon  and  great  skill  is  shown  by 
the  fishermen  who  are  trained  from  early  boyhood.  The  flesh  before  salting  is  verv  palatable.  -As  a  salted  fish  it  is  one  of  the  staple  food  iiroducts  of  the  Amazon  region.  It  is 
prepared  by  cutting  the  fish  into  long  thin  slices;  these  strips  are  then  salted  well  and  are  later  bung  on  long  pules  in  the  rays  of  the  sun.  In  this  way  they  become  dry  and 


Copyright  by  Underwood  &  Underwood.  N.  Y. 

SCULPTOR  BARNARD  MODELING  THE  HEAD  OF  LINCOLN. 

A  new  presentment  of  Abraliam  Lincoln  in  bronze  has  just  been  completed  bv  the  sculptor,  (icorge  Gray 
Harnani.  This  statue,  donated  to  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charies  P.  Taft,  is  of 
bronze  and  ma.ssive  in  size.  It  weighs  iH-tween  three  and  four  tons  and  is  valueii  at  IKW.OOO.  The 
stark  reolism  of  the  .sculptor’s  work  is  said  to  have  startled  the  public  at  first,  but  it  was  Mr.  Bamani’s 
idea  to  have  the  .sculpttired  face  pre.serve  ail  the  rugged  lines  of  the  homely  btit  grandly  molded  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  man  who  was,  after  Washington,  the  greatest  of  all  the  presidents  of  the  United  States. 


Copyright  by  Untlerwood  &  Undfrwoo<l,  N.  Y, 


NIGHT  VIEW  OF  NIAGARA  FALLS. 


Till'  above  repro<luolion  of  a  remarkable  photograph  shows  Niagara  Falls,  the  greatest  cataract  in  the  world,  illuminated  by  j)owerful  electric  arc  lights,  wliile  in  the  background 
mav  be  ilimly  seen  the  city  of  Niagara  Falls  and  the  line  of  tinv  lights  along  the  upiM>r  steel  arch  bridge.  The  great  catanvct  is  diviried  by  Coal  Island  into  the  .\merican  Fall 
(hit  feet  high)  and  the  Canadian,  or  Iforseslnxi  Fall  (l.V)  feet  liigh).  The  width  of  the  river  at  the  brink  of  the  fall  is  4,7.iO  feet.  The  water  power  of  the  falls,  the  total  amount 
of  which  is  believed  to  be  several  millions  of  horsepower,  is  now  in  part  utilized  by  means  of  turbine  water  wheels  set  at  the  bottom  of  deep  shafts  and  connected  with  a  tunnel 
for  tile  c.-.cai)c  of  the  water,  which  empties  below  the  falls.  _ 
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THE  PAX  AMERICAX  UXIOX. 


THE  NEW  OULEAXS  ASSOCIATION  OK  COMMERCE. 

Tlip  Bulletin’s  attention  has  been  called  to  an  editorial  appearing 
in  the  Xew  Orleans  Item,  which  states  that  the  Association  of  (’om- 
nicrce  of  that  city  has  just  completed  a  successful  cainjiaign  foi- 
additional  memhers  and  for  a  general  revival  of  interest  and  activity. 
The  memhershi])  of  the  body  has  been  increased  to  4,HK)  and  new 
life  and  energy  has  been  instilled.  The  c(»mmercial  interests  of 
Xew  Orleans  are  jieculiarly  Pan  American  in  scojie  and  character. 
Its  advantageous  location  and  well-established  fame  as  a  great 
seaport,  making  it  ])reeminent  as  a  shipjiing  and  receiving  center 
for  that  vast  region  bordering  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Carib¬ 
bean  Sea,  lend  an  international  interest  to  its  commercial  jirogress. 
The  Bulletin  therefore  tenders  its  congratulations  to  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Commerce  as  widl  as  to  the  city  of  Xew  Orleans,  for  in  this 
renewed  activity  of  a  great  commercial  body  may  he  seen  another 
potent  influence  toward  developing  peace,  friendship,  and  commerce 
between  the  countries  of  the  Americas. 


THE  INTER-AMERICA — A  NEW  MAHAZINE. 

At  the  instance  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace 
a  new  magazine,  covering  a  unique  and  original  field,  has  been  estab¬ 
lished.  It  is  published  by  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  of  Xew  York, 
and  its  purpose  is  specifically  set  out  in  the  following  announcement: 

Inter-America  is  the  name  of  a  new  magazine  to  appear  monthly  for  circulation  in 
the  American  llepuhlics,  with  a  view  to  advancing  the  community  of  interest  on 
the  part  of  the  reading  ])ul)lic  in  those  countries.  Hitherto  the  harrier  of  language 
has  hindered  the  free  interchange  of  current  ideas  bet.veen  those  .\mericans  whose 
language  is  Sjjani.sh  or  Portuguese  and  those  Americans  whose  language  is  English. 
Inter-.\merica  aims  to  aid  in  overcoming  this  obstacle  by  means  of  translation.  It 
will  bring  to  its  readers  in  each  issue  some  of  the  more  significant  and  instructive  con¬ 
tributions  to  current  literature  translated  either  from  .Spanish  or  Portuguese  into 
English  or  from  English  into  .Spani.sh.  Heginning  with  the  issue  for  January,  1917, 
each  alternate  number  will  contain  Spanish  translations  of  selections  from  the  con¬ 
temporary  periodical  literature  in  the  United  States  for  circulation  in  those  American 
Kepublics  where  .Spani.sh  or  Portugue.se  is  the  ruling  language.  Similarly,  beginning 
with  the  i.ssue  for  Augii.st,  1917,  each  alternate  number  will  contain  Engli.sh  transla¬ 
tions  of  selections  from  the  contem])orary  periodical  literature  on  the  other  American 
Kepublics,  originally  printed  in  .Sj)ani.sh  or  Portuguese,  for  circulation  in  the  United 
States.  Inter-America  will  thus  serve  as  an  organ  of  intellectual  exchange  between 
Americans  of  diver.se  speech. 

It  will  thus  ho  soon  that  tho  magazino  will  covor  a  vory  broad  hold 
and  wdll  bo  a  vahiablo  modinm  throujih  wdiich  tho  host  thought  of 
prominont  Latin  Amorican  writers  will  ho  mado  available  to  intor- 
ostod  readers  in  tho  United  States,  while  oonvorsoly  tho  Latin  Ameri¬ 
cans  will  be  given  tho  opportunity  to  road  in  translated  form  what 
their  Xorth  Amorican  literary  brethren  have  to  say.  The  Bltlletin 
cordially  welcomes  the  Inti'i-America  into  the  Pan  American  field 
and  wishes  it  the  greatest  measure  of  success. 
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MAKING  STARCH  IN  HONDURAS. 

The  starch  penerally  used  in  Honduras  is  oldained  from  the  casara  plant,  orfrora  the  yuca,  a  larger  sMcies 
of  the  same  genus.  The  i>eeled  roots  are  scraiml  or  grated  suiliciently  fine  to  break  the  cell  walls  and 
so  liljerate  the  starch,  which  is  separated  from  the  filter  by  placing  the  latter  in  long,  cylindrical  bags 
called  “culebras,”  which  are  woven  or  plaited  by  the  women  from  the  filters  of  another  plant.  The 
contents  of  the  slender  bags  are  twisted  and  squeezed  bv  wringing  until  all  the  glutinoas  suiistance  has 
Iteen  expressed.  This  is  then  mixed  with  water  and  boiled  to  a  proper  consistency,  and  when  the  liquid 
has  Iteen  evaporated  the  residue  is  a  clear  and  pearly  starch,  equal  to  the  Itest  produced  from  potatoes. 
Another  product  of  the  casava  is  tapioca,  which  is  made  in  the  same  way.  except  that  the  wet  starch 
is  placed  on  hot  iron  plates,  which  causes  the  grains  to  gelatinize  and  adhere  together  in  lumps. 
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COURSES  IN  TROPICAL  FORESTRY  AT  YALE  UNIVERSITY. 

The  Bulletin  has  roccnth^  received  a  pamphlet  from  Yale  Uni¬ 
versity  in  wliich  is  briefly  outlined  the  plan  for  the  addition  of  courses 
in  tropical  forestry  to  the  regular  curriculum  heretofore  provided  in 
the  school  of  forestry.  The  work  proposed  falls  under  two  heads: 
(1)  Instruction;  (2)  investigation.  Each  of  these  headings  has  been 
divided  into  three  different  branches,  as  follows:  (a)  Tropical  silvi¬ 
culture  and  dendrology;  (b)  the  technical  properties  and  uses  of  trop¬ 
ical  woods;  (c)  trade  information  and  methods  of  forest  utilization. 
To  carry  on  this  work  several  experts,  who  have  had  years  of  expe¬ 
rience  in  forestal  work  in  tropical  countries  and  who  have  made 
scientific  studies  of  the  timber  resources  of  such  sections,  have  been 
added  to  the  faculty.  To  those  who  have  given  any  thought  to  the 
rapidly  decreasing  timber  resources  of  the  world  the  importance  of 
such  courses  of  instruction  is  evident.  There  are  still  vast  areas  of 
forests  in  the  tropical  regions  of  the  world  which  may  be  made  sub¬ 
servient  to  the  use  of  man;  but  a  scientific  exploitation  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  waste  and  intelligent  conservation  of  their  resources  is  im¬ 
perative.  The  organization  of  special  courses,  such  as  those  adopted 
at  Yale,  will  afford  the  means  whereby  students  may  receive  the 
necessary  technical  training  to  enable  them  to  direct  such  exploita¬ 
tion  and  to  conserve  the  valuable  woods.  The  forestal  region  of  the 
great  Amazon  Basin  of  Brazil,  for  instance,  is  estimated  to  contain 
no  less  than  1,600,000  square  miles.  Vast  quantities  of  hard,  medium 
hard,  and  soft  woods  are  to  be  found  there,  and  if  judiciously  and 
scientifically  exploited  these  forests  alone  may  supply  the  world  with 
valuable  timber  for  many  years  to  come.  On  the  other  hand,  these 
great  areas  can  be  denuded  and  their  vast  resources  wasted,  as  have 
been  those  of  the  temperate  zone,  and  it  may  be  only  a  matter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  when  the  world  will  be  threatened  with  a  wood  famine,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  adverse  climatic  changes  incident  to  forest  destruction.  As 
aptly  stated  in  the  Yale  pamplJet,  “IVliat  is  needed  is  public  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  value  of  the  undeveloped  fori'st  resources  and  of  the 
possibility  of  making  them  a  permanent  asset.  'Pliis  can  be  lirought 
about  by  expert  foresters  who  will  not  oi  1v  direct  operations  in  the 
woods,  but  also  arouse  the  pufdic  to  tin  if  forest  conservation 

and  assist  in  the  formulating  of  a  pr(.,,vr  lorest  policy  and  in  the 
enactment  and  enforcement  of  suitable  legislation.”  And  to  have 
such  expert  foresters  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  great  institutions  of 
learning  of  the  Americas  to  offer  special  training  such  as  is  being 
provided  at  Yale. 

ENGLISH  UNIVERSITIES  TEACHING  SPANISH. 

The  importance  of  the  Spanish  language  is  finally  being  recognized 
in  English  institutions  of  learning,  as  well  as  in  those  of  the  United 


The  Plaza  Primera  Junta,  inime<lialely  in  front  of  the  (iovernment  Palace  in  La  Plata,  Aryenlina,  is  one  of  the  city's  most  recently  constructed  and 
l>eautifnl  parks.  .\monK  its  other  attractive  features  is  a  .strikiUKiy  handsome  sculptural  creation,  of  which  the  statue  of  l.iherty,  designed  by  iseiior 
(iiovanola, forms  the  centerpiece,  while  around  the  base  of  the  column  are  the  marble  statues  of  the  nine  memlrers  of  the“  Priniero  Junta''  ( First 
Assemlily),  desi^m’d  l>y  the  sculptor  Pietro  di  Costa.  In  the  l>ack)'rouiid  of  the  picture  is  shown  tlie  (iovernment  Palace. 


Photo  by  I.  Fi.  Schooler. 


THE  YARETA  PLANT  OF  THE  PERUVIAN  ANDES. 


On  the  upper  slopes  of  the  mountain  of  El  Misti  in  Peru  a  moss-like  plant  known  as  “yareta”  is  found  in  great  abundance.  It  grows  at  an  elevation 
of  from  15,000  to  17, 000  feet,  where  other  \  egctation  can  not  live,  and  on  the  stoniest  of  soils-  even  on  the  rocks  them.selves.  It  contains  resin  in  sufli- 
cient  quantity  to  make  it  valuable  as  fuel,  burning  somewhat  as  peat,  with  but  little  smoke  and  comparatively  little  flame,  but  gives  oil  considerable 
heat.  It  grows  in  dome-like  solid  masses,  averaging  a  foot  in  diameter  but  often  of  much  larger  size.  When  burning  it  produces  small  flames  of  con¬ 
stantly  varying  colors  and  shades,  making  it  specially  desirable  for  use  in  open  fireplaces. _ 
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States.  A  recent  communication  to  the  editor  of  the  Bulletin 
conveys  the  information  that  a  cliair  of  Spanish  has  been  established 
at  London  University  and  another  at  Leeds  University.  It  seems 
that  the  establishment  of  these  chairs  was  made  possible  largely 
through  the  generosity  of  Lord  Cowdray,  who  gave  £10,000  toward 
the  endowment  of  the  one  at  Leeds  and  £5,000  toward  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  fund  for  the  one  at  London. 


women’s  clubs  studying  LATIN  AMERICA. 

Among  the  various  means  of  arousing  general  interest  in  important 
subjects  and  disseminating  information  throughout  a  community 
in  regard  thereto  there  is  perhaps  none  that  is  more  efficient  than  to 
have  a  club  of  intelligent  women  take  up  the  matter.  The  women’s 
clubs  of  the  United  States  have  done  more  toward  raising  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  culture,  refinement,  and  general  intelligence  of  civic  communi¬ 
ties  than  has  any  other  agency.  Tliey  have  also  done  more  toward 
civic  improvement  of  social  conditions,  educational  matters,  sanitary 
measures,  and  many  other  matters  pertaining  to  the  uplift  of  com¬ 
munities  than  have  any  other  organizations.  The  leading  club  women 
are  also  invariably  the  leaders  in  the  social  and  home  life  of  the  towns 
and  cities  where  such  clubs  exist,  and  are  the  mothers,  wives,  and 
sisters  of  the  active  and  influential  men  of  such  communities.  Matters 
which  interest  such  women  sufficiently  to  become  subjects  of  serious 
study  naturally  are  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  leading  men,  and 
the  interest  spreads  from  the  woman’s  club  to  the  best  homes  and 
from  such  homes  throughout  the  entire  community.  It  is  because 
the  Bulletin  appreciates  the  potent  influence  of  such  organizations 
that  it  so  often  expresses  gratification  at  the  widespread  interest 
shown  by  the  women’s  clubs  in  Pan  American  affairs  generally  and 
in  the  study  of  Latin  America  particularly.  Hundreds  of  such  clubs 
have,  during  the  last  three  or  four  years,  taken  up  the  study  of  the 
histories,  customs,  literature,  economic  and  commercial  development, 
and  general  progress  of  the  various  countries  comprising  the  Pan 
American  Union,  and  as  a  result  such  information  is  being  dissemi¬ 
nated  throughout  every  section  of  the  United  States.  In  this  con¬ 
nection  one  of  the  best  programs  for  such  study  that  has  been  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  Bltlletin  is  embodied  in  the  1916-17  yearbook 
of  the  Valparaiso  (Indiana)  Woman’s  Club.  It  is  comprehensive 
in  scope,  covering  the  most  interesting  phases  of  the  history,  litera¬ 
ture,  and  general  development  of  the  countries  of  South  America, 
and  is  admirably  arranged.  The  general  plan  of  study  is  excellent 
and  might  well  serve  as  a  model  for  other  clubs  to  foUow  in  arranging 
their  programs  for  similar  courses. 


ARGENTINA. 

Beal  estate  owners,  as  shown  by  census . 

Foreign  investors  and  Argentine  Public  Works . 

Abrogation  of  customs  decree  regarding  time  allowed  for  correct¬ 
ing  customs-entry  declarations. 

Tariff  classification  of  cotton  fabric  with  wool . 

Agreement  to  limit  output  of  quebracho  extract . 

Shortage  of  sugar . 

Sanitary  works  in  Buenos  Aires . 

Population  of  Republic  by  nationalities  and  sexes . 

Decree  on  importation  of  sugars . 

I’roject  for  utiiization  of  textile  fibers . 

Sugar  shortage . 

Pamphlet,  “Argentina  as  a  new  business  field” . 

Kxtraordinary  session  of  Congress  and  message  of  President. . . . 
Rosario  School  of  Commerce  Model  Bank . 

Tariff  classification  of  unexposed  cinematograph  films . 

Copy  of  El  Comercio  Exterior  Argentino  giving  comparative  fig¬ 
ures  for  first  nine  months  of  1916. 

Report  of  bank . 

Press-copy  books . 

Shaving  bnishes . 

BRAZIL. 


Exportation  tax  of  State  of  Santa  Catharina . 

Need  of  umbrella  frames  in  Rio  de  Janeiro . 

Railroads . 

Mining  laws . 

Police  equipment . 

Ten^orary  licenses  for  American  automobile  salesmen 

Future  of  diamond  mining . 


Amendments  to  Brazilian  import  tariff,  effective  Jan.  1,  1917 _ 

Renewal  of  Brazilian  preferential  import  tariff  duties  on  certain 


Paper  pulp  possibilities  of  Brazil . 

Budget  law  of  Brazil,  1917 . 

Under  the  preferential,  sterilized  milk  not  condensed  milk. 

Salesmen’s  samples . 

New  rules  for  Invoices  to  Brazil . 

COLOMBU. 

Floods  on  Magdalena  and  Cauca  Rivers . 

Increase  in  import  duties . 


stations. 


Law  to  establish 


REPORTS  RECEIVED  UP  TO  FEBRUARY  16,  1917. 


ures  for  first  nine  months  of  1916. 


.\merican  goods. 
The  cattle  question 
Paper  pulp  possiliii 


Date. 

Author. 

1916.  ' 

Nov.  15 

William  Dawson,  jr.,  consul, 

Rosario. 

;..do . 

Do. 

Nov.  24 

W.  Henry  Robertson,  consul 
general,  Buenos  .4.1res. 

Nov.  28 

Do. 

. .  .do . 

William  Dawson,  jr.,  consul, 

Rosario. 

...do . 

Do. 

Nov.  29 

W.  Henry  Robertson,  consul 
general,  Buenos  Aires. 

Dec.  3 

Do. 

Dec.  4 

Do. 

1  Dec.  11 

1 

William  Dawson,  jr.,  consul, 

Rosario. 

...do . 

Do. 

j...do . 

W.  Henry  Robertson,  consul 
general,  Buenos  Aires. 

Dec.  15 

Do. 

|...do . 

William  Dawson,  jr.,  consul, 

Rosario. 

]  Dec.  22 

W.  Henry  Robertson,  consul 
general,  Buenos  Aires. 

Dec.  26 

Do. 

Dec.  28 

Do. 

Dec.  29 

William  Dawson,  jr.,  consul, 

Rosario.  i 

Dec.  30 

Do.  « 

I  Aug.  23 

Robert  L.  Keiser,  consul,  Sao 

Paulo. 

.!  Nov.  25 

1 

Alfred  L.  M.  Gottschalk,  con¬ 
sul  general,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

.1  Nov.  28 

Do. 

.:...do . 

Do. 

.1  Nov.  30 

Do. 

.|...do . 

Do. 

.1  Dec.  1 

Do. 

.;  Dec.  20 

Edward  Higgins,  consul,  Ba¬ 
hia. 

1917. 

.  Jan.  1 

Alfred  L.  M.  Gottschalk,  con¬ 
sul  general,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

...do . 

Da 

.  Jan.  4 

Da 

.  Jan.  6 

Da 

.  Jan.  8 

Da 

.  ...do . 

Da 

.  Jan.  9 

Da 

.  ...do . 

Da 

1916. 

.  Nov.  28 

Claude  E.  Guyant,  consul, 

Barranquilla. 

.  Dec.  20 

Da  ;} 

1917. 

.  Jan.  6 

Da 

.  Jan.  19 

A.  J.  Lespinasse,  consul, 

1  Cartagena. 

Law  relative  to  importation  of  cattle  of  pure-bred  stock .  Jan.  19  I  A.  J.  Lespinasse,  consul, 

I  I  Cartagena. 

'  This  does  not  represent  a  complete  list  of  the  reports  made  by  the  United  States  consular  officers  in  Latin 
America,  but  merely  those  that  are  supplied  to  the  Pan  American  Union  as  likely  to  be  of  service  to  this 
organization. 
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Reports  received  up  to  February  15,  1917 — Continued. 


Title. 


Date. 


Author. 


COSTA  RICA. 


Construction  work . 

Scaling  tin  packing  boxes  for  export  to  Tropics. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC. 


,  1916. 

!  Dec.  2 

I 

.1  Dec.  22 


Uenjamin  F.  Chase,  consul, 
San  Jose. 

Da 


New  transportation  line  to  Porto  Rica. 

New  York  to  Santo  Domingo  in  6  days. 
Vital  statistics,  1915 . 


Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 


8  C.  M.  L.  Zielinske,  vice  con¬ 
sul,  Santo  Domingo. 

28  Da 

30  Do. 


American  ships  to  replace  those  under  foreign  flags . 

Construction  work . A’ ' '  '• . 

Aw’ard  of  contract  for  new  customhouse  at  Santo  Domingo 

Restriction  to  foreign  ships  in  coastwise  trade  removed - 

Proposed  sewerage  system  for  Santiago . 

Advancing  cost  of  fuel  in  Puerto  Plata . 


1917. 
Jan.  3 
Jan.  8 
Jan.  10 
Jan.  19 
Jan.  26 

Jan.  27 


Da 

Do. 

Da 

Do. 


Frank  Anderson  Henry,  con¬ 
sul,  Puerto  Plata. 

Da 


ECUADOR. 


Ecuadorian  budget  for  1917 . 

Ecuadorian  salt  monopoly  laws . 

Guayaquil  market  report  for  November,  1916 . 

Annual  report  on  commerce  and  industries  lor  the  year  1915, 
part  2. 

Market  reports  for  December,  1916 . 


GUATEMALA. 

Electric  power . 


New  customs  tariff . 

I’se  of  paints  and  varnishes . 

Coconut  production . 

Use  of  automobiles  and  motorcycles . 

Export  returns  to  United  States,  1916 . 

Honey  production . 

Governmental  regulation  of  price  of  foodstuffs . 

Toilet  articles  and  accessories:  imports  of  lor  1915. . . 
Importation  of  bags  for  coffee  and  sugar  crops . 

HONDURAS. 

.\nnual  report  on  commerce  and  industries  for  1916. 

PANAMA. 

Parceis-post  con%ention  with  United  States . 

Panama  Gas  Co.;  contract  let . 


Steamship  lines  building  offices  in  Cristobal. 

Good-road  legislation . . 

Parcels-post  regulations . 

Passport  regulations . 

Tourist  travel  to  the  Isthmus . 


PERU. 

Dividends  paid  by  Peruvian  stock  companies,  1915 . 

Customs  revenues  during  October  and  November,  1916. 


1916. 
Nov.  15 

Dec.  12 

...do _ 

Dec.  19 


1917. 

Jan.  12 

1916. 

Dec.  11 

1917. 

Jan.  5 
_ do . 

Jan. 

8 

Jan. 

13 

Jan. 

16 

Jan. 

20 

Jan. 

22 

Jan. 

25 

Jan. 

29 

Jan. 

13 

1916. 

Nov. 

27 

Dec. 

23 

1917. 

Jan. 

6 

Jan. 

10 

Jan. 

11 

_ do 

Jan. 

’22’ 

1916. 

Nov.  30 

Dec. 

1 

James  H.  Roth,  vice  consul, 
Guayaquil. 

Do. 

Do. 

Frederic  W.  Coding,  consul 
general,  Guayaquil. 

Do. 


Samuel  C.  Reat,  consul, 
Guatemala. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Walter  F.  Boyle,  consul, 
Puerto  Cortes. 


A.  G.  Snyder,  consul  gen¬ 
eral,  Panama. 

Do. 


Julius  D.  Dreher,  consul. 
Colon. 

A.  G.  Snyder,  consul  gen¬ 
eral,  Panama. 

Do. 

Do. 

Julius  D.  Dreher,  consul, 
Colon. 


William  W.  Handley,  consul 
general,  Lima. 

Do. 


1917. 
Jan.  2 


Increased  customs  revenues  at  Callao. 


Do. 


r  ^ 


WITH  Latin  America 

Twelve  months  er7diT7gDecen?ber3L, 1916 
TOTAL  *1.320,734.092. 


PARAQUAVI 
SO.faSO.r 
BOLIVIA.  1 
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^ALYAPORl 
JE.579,303.h 
NICARAGUAI 
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HONDURAS) 
♦3,877, ■4- 0+]' 
GOSTARIGAI 
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ECUADOR) 

♦  7,976,154.1 

GUATEMALA) 

♦  9,654,  9331 


'  CHlliE 
♦  82.1Z3,99». 


PARAGUAY  \ 

♦  86.120.  I 

BOLIVIA  1 

♦  1.88&,26lJ 
NICAEAquA ) 

♦  3, 804,915.) 
SALVADOR) 
♦3,768.903J 
COSTA  RICa’i 
♦4.017,435.) 
GUATEMALA) 
♦4665.0*5.) 
ECUADOR  ) 
.♦5,005.438.1 
HONDURAS) 

♦  5.232,656) 

HAJTl  ) 
♦7,417,973.) 
DOMnUGAN  ] 

■repdblkJ 

♦9,254287.] 


/i4V  AME^fCA/!/  ON/OAf 


The  expense  BUDGET  for  1917,  submitted  by  the  President  of  the 
Republic  for  the  approval  of  Congress,  amounts  to  371,055,305  pesos 
(paper  peso  =  $0,425),  which  is  34,652,846  pesos  less  than  the  expense 
budget  of  the  previous  year,  which  amounted  to  405,708,152  pesos. 
The  revenues  in  1916  amounted  to  266,305,673  pesos,  leaving  a  deficit 
in  that  year  of  139,402,479  pesos.  The  proposed  budget  for  1917 
provides  for  the  following  expenditures  in  paper  pesos:  Congress, 
4,538,700;  Interior,  47,652,893;  Foreign  Relations,  4,262,314; 
Treasury,  17,258,734;  Public  Debt,  97,185,894;  Justice  and  Public 
Instruction,  57,115,079;  War,  28,011,446;  Navy,  24,472,407;  Agri¬ 
culture,  10,797,828;  Public  Works,  7,304,520;  Pensions,  16,823,600; 
Public  Buildings  and  Improvements,  39,838,774;  Subsidies,  12,293,116, 

and  Customs  Police,  3,500,000. - ^About  the  middle  of  December, 

1916,  the  Department  of  Finance  of  the  Argentme  Government 
accepted  an  offer  of  a  CREDIT  of  $16,800,000,  gold,  made  by  the 
National  City  Bank  of  New  York,  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent  per 
annum,  the  loan  falling  due  June  15,  1917.  The  bonds  issued  to 
cover  this  transaction  were  signed  by  the  Argentine  Ambassador 
in  Washington,  and  countersigned  by  the  Consul  General  of  the 

Argentine  Republic  in  New  York. - Dr.  Horacio  Solar  has  been 

appointed  Director  of  the  CHARITY  AND  SANITATION  BOARD 
of  the  Republic  with  headquarters  in  Buenos  Aires. - The  NA¬ 

TIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  LEAGUE,  which  was  organized  Octo¬ 
ber  19,  1913,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  First  National  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Congress,  with  the  object  of  diffusing  knowledge  as  widely 
as  possible  through  the  medium  of  the  public  schools,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  coUecting  funds  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  primary  schools  and  to  encourage  the  development  of  the  phys¬ 
ical,  moral,  intellectual,  artistic,  and  social  life  of  children,  has  begun 

an  active  nation-wide  campaign. - There  was  recently  unveiled  on 

the  grounds  of  the  Clinic  Hospital  in  the  national  capital  a 
MONUMENT  erected  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Alejandro  Posadas,  a 
distinguished  Argentine  physician  who,  by  his  writings  and  works, 
has  earned  in  the  medical  annals  of  that  country  an  enviable  place 

as  a  scientist  and  surgeon. - The  handsome  edifice  erected  by  the 

BOARD  OF  TRADE  of  Buenos  Aires,  and  which  is  one  of  the  finest 
buildings  in  the  Republic,  has  been  completed.  The  structure 
occupies  a  plat  of  ground  of  3,000  square  meters,  fronting  on  three 
streets,  namely,  Avenida  de  Mayo,  Sarmiento  Street,  and  Juho 
Boulevard.  It  is  13  stories  high,  built  in  the  style  of  Luis  XVI, 
and  cost  3,000,000  pesos  (paper  peso  =  $0,425).  The  principal  hall 
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contains  sculptured  groups  symbolic  of  stock,  agriculture,  commerce 

and  industry. - An  executive  decree,  effective  January  1  last,  pro 

vides  for  a  further  extension  of  the  application  of  the  law  enacted 
for  the  purpose  of  making  SUNDAY  A  DAY  OF  REST,  inasmuch 
as  it  withdraws  permission  for  stores  to  remain  open  on  Sundays, 
and  prohibits  the  sale  of  alcoholic  liquors  between  12  p.  m.  Saturdays 

and  12  p.  m.  Sundays. - The  Government  has  planned  to  buUd 

and  operate  a  TELEGRAPH  AND  TELEPHONE  LINE  in  the 
Province  of  Santa  Fe  with  direct  communication  with  the  cities  of 

Buenos  Aires  and  Montevideo. - ^As  the  result  of  conferences  held 

by  the  Administrative  Commission  in  charge  of  the  exploitation  of  the 
PETROLEUM  DEPOSITS  of  Comodoro  Rivadavia,  investigations 
are  to  be  made  with  the  object  of  showing  the  extent  of  the  oil  belt, 
the  depths  of  the  petroleum  bearing  strata,  and  the  thickness  of  the 
same.  The  commission  proposes  to  sink  wells  at  different  points 
within  the  reserved  zone,  which  extends  11  kilometers  inland  from 
the  wells  now  in  exploitation,  and  report  upon  the  same.  Old  wells 
which  were  drilled  600  meters  deep  without  encountering  oil,  are  to 
be  sunk  to  a  depth  of  1,200  meters,  the  limit  of  the  boring  capacity 
of  the  drills  owned  by  the  commission.  In  this  way  it  is  hoped  to 
determine  the  commercial  value  of  the  Comodoro  Rivadavia  oil  fields 

and  the  probable  depths  of  the  deposits. - Analyses  of  COAL 

from  deposits  recently  discovered  near  the  city  of  Mendoza,  show  it 
to  be  an  excellent  fuel.  Further  investigations  are  to  be  made  with 
the  object  of  determining  the  extent  of  the  deposits,  the  cost  of 
mining  same,  and  its  use  for  industrial  purposes  in  Buenos  Aires  and 

other  cities  of  the  Republic. - Dr.  Rodriguez  Heffter,  chief  of  the 

Industrial  and  Chemical  Laboratory  of  the  Argentine  Government 
in  Buenos  Aires,  proposes  to  manufacture  POTASH  out  of  wood  ashes 
obtained  from  the  large  industrial  plants  of  the  country,  many  of 
which  burn  quebracho  (ironwood),  which  contains  large  quantities 
of  this  substance. - The  proposed  ARGENTINE  COLONIZA¬ 

TION  LAW  calls  for  an  expenditure  of  30,000,000  pesos  (Argentine 
gold  peso  =  $0,965)  for  use  in  encouraging  colonization  on  the  basis 
of  agricultural  and  live-stock  farming,  the  money  to  be  loaned  to 
suitable  persons  for  the  construction  of  dwelling  houses,  purchase  of 
live  stock,  and  acquisition  of  farm  tools  and  implements.  Land, 
not  exceeding  200  hectares  (494  acres),  to  be  sold  to  colonists  on 
installments,  the  price  varying  according  to  the  quaUty  and  location 
of  the  land,  and  the  price  as  well  as  the  rate  of  interest  to  be  fixed 
by  the  Government.  Until  full  payment  is  made,  the  land  and 
improvements  are  liable  to  the  Government  for  the  amount  due. 
Under  this  proposed  law  the  applicant  for  land  is  required  to  work 
it  himself,  and  to  live  upon  it  for  not  less  than  five  years. - A  num¬ 

ber  of  the  local  branches  and  representatives  of  New  York  export 
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ary  lines  in  accordance  with  the  surveys  established  by  international 
commissions  appointed  by  mutual  agreement  to  fix  the  boundaries 
between  Bolivia,  Peru,  Chile,  Argentina,  and  Brazil. - The  Gen¬ 

eral  Customs  Bureau  of  the  Bolivian  Government  has  published 
statistics  showing  that  the  exports  of  GOLD  from  Bolivia  in  1915 
amounted  to  178  kdos,  as  compared  with  180  kilos  in  1914.  The 
exports  of  molybdenum  in  1915  aggregated  6,101  kQos,  5,191  kdos 
of  which  went  to  Great  Britain  and  910  kilos  to  the  United 

States. - -According  to  official  data,  the  EXPORTS  OF  ORES 

from  Bolivia  during  the  five  years  from  1911  to  1915,  inclusive,  were 
valued  in  bolivianos  (1  boliviano  =  $0.3893),  as  follows:  Tin,  278,027,- 
463;  copper,  26,067,709;  antimony,  13,576,567;  wolfram,  6,825,109; 
bismuth,  12,819,860;  silver,  19,049,576;  lead,  1,100,278;  gold, 
4,987,831;  and  zinc,  1,084,817. - The  Bolivian  Congress  has  au¬ 

thorized  the  President  of  the  Republic  to  contract  for  an  AUTO¬ 
MOBILE  SERVICE  between  La  Paz  and  Achacachi,  via  Pucarani, 
to  carry  passengers,  baggage,  freight,  and  mails.  Arrangements  have 
also  been  made  for  the  immediate  construction  of  a  highway  between 
Sarata  and  Achacachi. 


On  November  4,  1916,  the  federal  inspector  of  roads  submitted  to 
the  Minister  of  Communications  and  Public  Works  a  report  showing 
the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Baturit6  and  Sobral  RAIL¬ 
WAYS  during  the  nine-month  period  from  January  to  September, 
1916.  The  receipts  of  the  Baturite  Railway  amounted  to  over 
$332,000  while  the  expenditures  were  about  $205,000,  leaving  a 
profit  balance  of  $127,000.  On  the  Sobral  Railway  receipts  were 
very  nearly  $125,000,  expenses  about  $82,000,  leaving  a  balance  of 
about  $43,000. - For  the  month  of  October,  1916,  the  CUS¬ 

TOMS  RECEIPTS  of  the  port  of  Belem  (Para)  amounted  to 
$276,179,  an  increase  over  the  same  month  of  the  previous  year 

of  $38,394. - The  RECEIPTS  OF  SIX  VESSELS  of  the  Lloyd 

Brazileiro  line  of  steamers  entering  the  port  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  during 
the  first  three  days  of  November  amounted  to  $281,000.  One  of 
these,  the  Minas  Geraes,  from  New  York,  gave  the  handsome  retmii 
of  $172,000.  — A  bill  has  been  introduced  into  the  general 
assembly  of  the  State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  which  provides  for  the 
EXEMPTION  FROM  TAXATION  of  all  cold-storage  plants  for  a 
j)eriod  of  30  years. — — ^According  to  an  item  in  the  Jornal  do 
Commercio,  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  two  representatives  of  the  Latin 
American  Corporation  were  expected  to  visit  the  city  of  Porto  Alegre 
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during  last  November,  their  purpose  being  to  investigate  the  city’s 
resources  with  the  view  of  negotiating  a  LOAN  OF  $5,000,000 
through  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York  for  the  munici¬ 
pality. - On  November  8,  1916,  a  decree  was  published  which 

approves  certain  alterations  in  the  GOVERNMENT’S  CONTRACT 
with  the  Companhia  Estrada  de  Ferro  Norte  do  Brazil,  grantee  of 
the  Tocantins -Railway  and  of  the  navigation  of  the  Tocantins  and 
Araguaya  Rivers.  According  to  the  new'  terms  of  the  contract,  the 
Government  restricts  the  guaranteed  interest  to  a  maximum  of 
18,000  contos  (about  $4,500,000  United  States  currency),  w'hile  by 
the  former  contract  the  guaranteed  interest  could  have  reached  a 

maximum  of  34,200  contos  (about  $8,550,000). - The  MUSEUM 

OF  SAO  PAULO  has  been  placed  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Armando 
Prado,  whose  purpose  is  to  greatly  extend  and  add  to  the  usefulness 
of  the  sections  of  history,  archaeology,  and  ethnography,  particularly 
with  reference  to  the  study  of  the  Indians  of  Brazil.  The  natural- 
history  section  is  to  be  placed  in  charge  of  experts,  and  the  labora¬ 
tories  and  library  of  the  institution  are  to  be  opened  to  students 

generally  engaged  in  research  work. - The  bureau  of  Statistics 

of  the  Ministry  of  Finance  has  published  a  comprehensive  work  in 
Portuguese,  French,  and  English,  on  the  FOREIGN  TRADE  of 
Brazil  for  the  period  1910-1914.  The  first  volume  contains  about 
400  pages,  including  charts  and  diagrams  arranged  on  a  plan  similar 
to  that  employed  in  the  issue  of  1910-1912.  The  present  volume 
gives  detailed  information  on  the  movement  of  the  principal  exports 
and  imports  by  ports  and  by  countries.  The  first  chapter  is  an 
analytical  summary  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Brazil,  prepared  by 
Senhor  Leo  de  Affonseca,  subdirector  of  the  bureau,  illustrated 
w'ith  a  number  of  charts.  One  of  these  comprises  a  synopsis  of  the 
foreign  trade  of  Brazil  from  the  fiscal  year  1833-34  down  to  1913-14. 
Incidentally,  there  are  also  reports  and  studies  on  banking,  mara- 
time  trade,  etc.,  including  tables  showing  variations  in  exchange 
during  the  period  1910“-! 9 14,  and  a  comprehensive  economic  map  of 
the  coimtry.  The  second  volume  deals  w'ith  the  matter  of  imports 
in  detail,  while  the  third,  which  has  not  yet  come  from  the  press, 

w'ill  treat  of  exports  in  detail. - A  recent  important  acquisition 

to  the  Historical  and  Geological  Institute  of  Brazil  is  the  LIBRARY 
AND  ARCHIVES  formerly  belonging  to  the  late  Senator  Dr.  Manoel 
Cardoso  Barata.  It  is  said  that  the  cartographical  section  of  this 
donation  contains  works  of  great  rarity  and  value. - The  Com¬ 

mercial  Association  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  has  submitted  to  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  a  request  for  alterations  in  the  bankruptcy  law'  w'ith  a 

view  to  diminishing  fraud. - The  Minister  of  Communications 

and  Public  Works  has  decided  to  approve  provisionally  the  plan 
elaborated  by  the  Companhia  Nacional  de  Navega^ao  Costeira  to 
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serve  several  points  in  the  north  which  are  suffering  from  a  want  of 
MEANS  OF  TRANSPORTATION.  This  plan  consists  of  (a)  Main¬ 
taining  a  regular  first-class  passenger  and  freight  service  between 
Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Aracaju,  touching  at  Cabo  Frio,  Victoria,  Ponta 
da  Areia,  Ilheos,  and  Bahia;  (6)  the  establishment  of  a  freight 
service  between  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Penedo  embracing  the  inter¬ 
mediary  ports  of  Cabo  Frio,  Victoria,  Ponta  da  Areia,  Ilheos,  and 
Bahia;  (c)  the  establishment  of  a  freight  service  between  Rio  de 
Janeiro  and  S.  Matheus,  touching  at  Cabo  Frio,  Itapecerica,  Pluma, 
Beneventi,  and  Victoria.  On  the  first  line  the  ships  employed  are 
to  be  of  the  type  of  the  Itapacy;  on  the  second  line  freight  ships  are 
to  be  used  of  a  tonnage  between  664  and  830.  On  the  third  may  be 

utilized  the  Itajuru  of  250  tons,  which  is  driven  by  oil  engines. - 

The  Federal  Board  of  Maritime  and  River  Communication  is  prepar¬ 
ing  to  publish  an  important  statistical  work  on  the  TRAFFIC  of  the 
companies  and  enterprises  under  its  fiscalization.  According  to  this 
work,  the  native  ships  transported  in  1914,  3,758,512  pieces  of 
freight,  w'eighing  218,880,079  kilos,  which  yielded  a  gross  return  of 
$2,150,639;  during  the  same  period  of  1916,  3,287,297  pieces  of 
freight  were  carried,  weighing  192,449,509  kilos  and  yielding 
$3,310,524.  During  the  same  period  and  with  regard  to  coast 
navigation,  the  native  ships  transported — in  1915,  9,862,824  pieces 
of  freight,  weighing  450,147,607  kilos  and  yielding  a  return  of 
$2,591,782,  and  in  1916,  10,253,444  pieces  of  freight,  weighing 
518,710,504  kilos  and  yielding  $4,008,570.  Regarding  inland  navi¬ 
gation;  that  is,  the  navigation  of  rivers  and  lakes,  the  movement  of 
transportation  was  as  follows:  In  1915,  1,298,549  pieces  of  freight, 
weighing  54,543,268  kilos  and  yielding  $559,600;  in  1916,  1,346,832 
pieces,  weighing  48,616,449  kilos  and  yielding  $604,265.  The  total 
movement  was  therefore  as  follows:  In  1916,  14,887,573  pieces, 
weighing  759,776,462  kilos  and  yielding  $7,923,360;  in  1915, 
14,920,885  pieces,  weighing  723,570,954  kilos  and  yielding  $5,302,- 

022. - On  December  22  a  SPECIAL  EMBASSY  from  Uruguay 

visited  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  order  to  return  the  visit  to  Uruguay  of  Dr. 
Lauro  Muller,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  The  reception  of  the 
embassy  was  a  very  brilliant  affair  being  attended  by  all  the  official 
world. 


The  General  Board  of  Public  Works,  after  a  careful  and  detailed 
study,  has  approved  the  plan  for  the  construction  of  the  MAULE 
IRRIGATION  CANAL,  the  estimated  cost  of  which  is  9,667,888 
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pesos  (silver  pesos  =  about  14  cents).  The  canal  is  divided  into  two 
sections,  namely,  the  upper  and  the  lower,  the  former  intended  to 
irrigate  12,000  hectares  (hectare  =  2.4711  acres),  and  the  latter  30,000 
hectares. - A  stock  company  entitled  the  COM!MERCIAL  SO¬ 

CIETY  OF  AGKICFLTL'KISTS,  has  been  incorporated  in  Santiago 
for  a  term  of  50  years.  This  Society  proposes  to  buy  and  sell  the 
agricultural  products  of  the  Kejmldic,  to  traffic  in  stock,  machinery, 
and  other  commodities,  to  deal  in  real  estate  and  to  engage  in  any 
other  kind  of  ojierations  consistent  with  the  scope  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion. - In  December  last  an  ARAUCANIAN  CONGRESS  was  held 

in  Santiago  de  Chile  hy  delegates  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Tlie  object 
of  the  Congress  was  to  adopt  measures  tending  to  the  civilization  and 
evangelization  of  the  15(),()00  Araucanian  Indians  which  now  remain 

in  the  country. - Recently  there  was  a  sale  at  Iquique  of  the 

Paposo  NITRATE  PROPERTY,  situated  in  the  Canton  of  Noria,  for  a 

consideration  of  0,002,334  pesos  (peso  =  $0.305). - A  large  GLASS 

FACTORY  is  soon  to  be  put  in  operation  at  Quillota,  which  will  pro¬ 
duce,  among  other  articles,  lamj)  cliimneys,  bottles,  jars,  and  similar 

articles. - El  Mercurio,  a  daily  newspaper  of  Valparaiso,  estimates 

that  there  will  be  05,0()0,0()0  Spanish  quintals  (quintal  =  101.0  pounds) 
of  NITRATE  available  for  export  in  1917,  of  which  quantity  5,000,000 
quintals  are  already  on  hand.  From  January  1  to  October  31,  1910, 
the  exports  of  nitrate  from  the  Republic  amounted  to  53,432,132 

Spanish  quintals. - According  to  ncwsjiaper  reports  arrangements 

have  been  made  to  hold  a  PAN  A^IERICAN  EXPOSITION  at  Vina 
del  Mar,  the  celebrated  summer  resort  near  the  city  of  Yaljiaraiso  on 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  exposition  grounds,  as  at  present  planned, 
have  an  area  of  15(),0()()  square  meters,  70,000  of  which  are  to  be  set 

aside  for  the  buildings  and  exhibits  of  foreign  nations. - According 

to  a  report  submitted  by  the  Treasury  Department  to  the  National  Con¬ 
gress,  the  ESTIMATED  RECEIPTS  of  the  National  Government  for 
1916  were  213,089,245  pesos,  currency  (paper  peso  =  about  14  cents), 
and  59,465,766  pesos,  gold  (gold  peso  =  $0,365),  and  the  estimated  ex¬ 
penditures,  202,754,647  pesos,  paper,  and  53,287,371  pesos,  gold. - A 

factory  with  a  dailj'  cajiacity  of  4  tons  of  WOOD  PL^LP,  was  recently 
established  near  Valdivia  in  Southern  Chile.  The  capacity  of  the 
factory  is  to  lie  increased  in  accordance  with  the  growth  of  the  demand 

for  the  product. - The  convention  for  the  INTERCHANGE  OF 

PROFESSORS  between  the  I’niversity  of  Chile  and  that  of  I'ruguay, 
concluded  in  Montevideo  on  November  21,  1916,  by  the  diplomatic 
representatives  of  the  two  countries,  has  been  approved  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment' of  Chile. The  sum  of  10,000  pesos  has  been  appropriated 

for  the  SANITARY  IMPROVEMENT  of  the  port  of  Arica. - 

According  to  press  rejiorts  the  FRENCH  BANK  at  Santiago  de 
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Chile  will  soon  open  for  business.  The  capital  of  the  institution  is 

about  $700,000,  gold. - The  mayor  of  Santiago  has  issued  a  decree 

reestablishing  the  ancient  COAT  OF  ARMS  of  that  capital  adopted 
by  the  Spaniards  during  the  reign  of  Charles  V. 


According  to  advices  from  the  Bogota  press,  the  CONVENTION 
recently  concluded  between  Colombia  and  Venezuela  refers  entirely 
to  the  decision  of  the  arbitrator  any  disputes  concerning  the  boundary 
line  at  places  not  surveyed  by  former  commissions.  As  to  the  free 
navigation  of  rivers,  this  question  is  deferred  for  agreement  under  a 

subsequent  treaty. - An  executive  decree  of  November  23,  1916, 

extended  the  SPECIAL  SESSION  OF  CONGRESS  sitting  at  that 
time  until  definite  action  could  be  taken  on  the  international  con¬ 
ventions  then  under  consideration. - “El  Comercio,”  a  dady  news¬ 

paper  of  Barranquilla,  states  that  the  FOREIGN  DEBT  of  Colombia, 
including  loans,  subventions,  and  guarantees  of  interest  on  railways, 
amounts  to  $19,617,660,  gold,  or  an  average  of  $3.60  per  inhabitant. 
With  a  population  of  5,500,000,  and  bearing  in  mind  the  great  re¬ 
sources  and  richness  of  the  country,  a  debt  of  $25  per  capita,  or 
$140,000,000,  would  be  inconsiderable,  so  that  the  present  foreign  debt 

of  the  nation  is,  in  reality,  very  small. - During  the  first  10  months 

of  1916  the  post  offices  of  the  Republic  forwarded  abroad  REG¬ 
ISTERED  MAIL  as  follows:  Letters,  10,007;  printed  matter,  4,166; 
and  samples  without  value,  438.  The  receipts  of  registered  mail 
from  foreign  countries  during  the  same  period  were:  Letters,  9,936; 

packages,  7,924;  and  samples,  2,189. - The  MUNICIPAL  BUDGET 

OF  REVENUES  of  the  city  of  Bogota,  including  receipts  from  tram¬ 
ways  and  the  Aqueduct,  is  estimated  at  $917,000  gold. — — ^During 
1917  and  1918  the  following  ELECTIONS  are  to  be  held  in  Colombia: 
On  the  first  Sunday  in  February,  1917,  deputies  to  the  departmental 
legislatures;  on  the  first  Sunday  in  May,  deputies  to  the  .National 
Congress;  on  the  first  Sunday  in  October,  mimicipal  officers;  and  on 

the  first  Sunday  in  February,  1918,  President  of  the  Republic. - 

Congress  has  enacted  a  law  authorizing  the  President  of  the  Republic 
to  maintain  in  the  REGULAR  ARMY  a  force  of  6,000  men,  which 
number  he  may  increase  to  20,000  should  he  deem  it  expedient  to  do 
so. — —In  surveying  the  railway  which  will  put  Cali  in  communica¬ 
tion  with  the  city  of  Popayan,  two  large  ancient  stone  statues  were 
found  in  a  deep  ravine.  These  archaeological  relics  have  been  sent 
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to  Bogota  and  placed  on  exhibition  there  in  the  National  Mu¬ 
seum. - The  International  Banking  Corporation  of  New  York  is  re¬ 

ported  to  have  lent  the  Government  of  the  Department  of  Antioquia 
$100,000,  gold,  at  10  per  cent  annual  interest,  which  amount  is  to  be 
expended  in  the  construction  and  repair  of  the  HIGHWAYS  of  that 
department. - Congress  has  passed  a  law  authorizing  the  appoint¬ 

ment  of  a  committee  of  live  to  be  known  as  the  SAVINGS  BANK 
COMMITTEE  of  Colombia.  The  dutj'  of  this  committee  is  to  formu¬ 
late  a  plan  to  encourage  saving  in  the  country,  especially  among 

school  children,  in  mutual  and  cooperative  societies. - At  the 

STOCK  FAIR  held  in  Chinquinquira,  Department  of  Boyaca,  in 
December  last,  gold  medals  were  awarded  to  the  owners  of  the  best 
stock  exhibits.- — —The  President  of  the  Republic  has  ordered  the 
construction  of  a  TELEGRAPH  LINE  which  will  place  Arauca  in 
telegraphic  and  postal  communication  with  the  rest  of  the  Re¬ 
public. - The  concession  for  the  construction  of  the  CARARE 

RAILWAY,  granted  the  departments  of  Boyaca  and  Santander  in 
1914,  has  been  modified  by  Congress  so  as  to  permit  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  construction  work  sometime  during  the  present  year. - In 

accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the  Second  Pan  American 
Scientific  Congress,  the  Colombian  Congress  has  passed  a  law  author¬ 
izing  the  establishment  of  a  NATIONAL  METEOROLOGICAL 
SERVICE  to  harmonize  with  similar  establishments  in  other  South 
American  countries.  The  central  office  will  be  in  Bogota  and  in 
charge  of  the  Director  del  Observatorio  Astronomico.  An  appropria¬ 
tion  of  sufficient  funds  to  buy  needed  equipment  for  the  new  service  has 
been  made,  and  certain  public  schools  and  Government  offices  will  be 
denominated  by  the  Government  as  meteorological  stations.  These 
are  to  make  trimonthly  reports  of  their  observations,  and  the  infor¬ 
mation  thus  obtained  will  be  published  for  the  benefit  of  plantation 
owners  and  others  interested.  The  service  will  be  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Ministro  do  Gobernacion. 


The  International  Bank  of  Costa  Rica  has  just  put  in  circulation  a 
new  issue  .of  BANK  BILLS  of  the  denominations  of  5,  10,  and  20 
colones  (1  colon  =  $0.4653)  of  a  different  design  from  those  of  former 
issues.  The  new  issue  has  an  engraving  of  President  Gonzalez  Flores 
in  the  center,  and  was  made  because  of  the  counterfeiting  of  the 

previous  issue. - Licentiates  Alberto  Eschardi,  Arturo  Sans,  and 

Jorge  Herrera  Paut  were  recently  elected  president,  secretary,  and 
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treasurer,  respectively,  of  the  IjAW  COLLEGE  of  the  Republic  for 

1917. - On  January  1,  1917,  the  PENSION  lAW  for  teachers, 

enacted  by  Congress  at  the  close  of  last  year,  became  operative. 
The  funds  which  the  Costa  Rican  Government  at  present  has  available 
to  meet  the  payments  required  by  this  law  amount  to  2,000  colones 

(colon  =  SO. 4653)  monthly. - Instructions  have  been  given  by  the 

authorities  in  San  Jose,  capital  of  the  Republic,  to  the  inspectors  and 
officers  of  the  schools  concerning  the  taking  of  a  SCHOOL  CENSUS 
of  the  National  Capital  in  the  near  future.— — The  Official  Gazette 
of  the  Government  of  Costa  Rica,  under  date  of  December  17,  1916, 
publishes  the  full  Spanish  text  of  the  executive  decree  concerning 
the  organization  of  normal  and  graded  schools.  This  decree  pre¬ 
scribes  that  TEACHERS  in  the  normal  and  graded  schools  of  Costa 
Rica  are  required  to  have  a  diploma  from  the  State  Normal  School,  or 
from  foreign  colleges,  the  diplomas  to  be  revalidated  in  the  country. 
The  decree  excepts  teachers  who  have  no  diplomas  but  who  have  for 
five  consecutive  years  taught  as  members  of  university  faculties  or  in 
Government  graded  and  high  schools.— — The  President  of  the  Re¬ 
public  has  appointed  a  commission  the  members  of  which  are  Gregorio 
Martin,  Manuel  Francisco  Jimenez,  Luis  Cruz  Mesa,  Roberto  Brenes 
Mesen  and  Juan  Davila  to  take  charge  of  the  erection  of  a  MONU¬ 
MENT  to  the  memory  of  Licentiate  Mauro  Fernandez,  the  initiator 
of  the  development  of  public  instruction  in  Costa  Rica.  The  chair¬ 
man  of  the  commission  is  the  Secretary  of  Public  Instruction  of  the 
Costa  Rican  Government. - According  to  press  reports  construc¬ 

tion  work  will  soon  be  commenced  on  the  new  building  of  the 
CENTRAL  AMERICAN  COURT  OF  JUSTICE  in  the  city  of 
San  Jose,  donated  by  the  American  philanthropist,  Andrew  Carnegie. 
The  building  is  to  take  the  place  of  the  one  erected  at  Cartago  and 
which  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  1910.  The  Government 
of  Costa  Rica  has  donated  the  site,  and  the  building  will  be  put  up 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Costa  Rican  authorities. - The  ex¬ 

ecutive  decree  which  prescribes  the  rules  and  regulations  concern¬ 
ing  MINING  TAXES,  issued  in  accordance  with  law  No.  21  of  June 
20,  1910,  states,  among  other  things,  that  mining  companies,  either 
on  their  own  accoimt  or  through  their  banking  agents  in  Costa  Rica, 
must  take  accurate  note  of  the  statements  which  the  United  States 
Mint,  or  whoever  buys  their  products,  renders,  showing  gross  value 
in  American  gold,  date  of  the  transactions  and  proceeds  of  the  sales, 
reducing  the  amounts  to  colones  (colon  =  $0.4653)  at  the  exchange 
rate  prevailing  in  Costa  Rica  on  the  first  day  of  the  sale  of  the  bullion, 
and  pay  in  colones,  at  the  close  of  each  year  1  per  cent  of  the  amoimt 
as  required  by  law.  The  tax  must  be  paid  at  the  principal  revenue 
office  of  the  Government. 


CUBA 


A  recent  executive  decree  changes  the  name  of  the  ‘‘Laboratory 
of  the  Island  of  Cuba”  to  “NATIONAL  LABORATORY  OF  THE 
REPUBLIC  OF  CUBA,”  and  divides  the  work  into  three  sections, 
namely,  biology,  bromatology,  and  eastern  section  or  laboratory  of 
Santiago  de  Cuba.  Rides  and  regulations  consisting  of  30  articles 
have  been  issued  for  the  government  of  the  institution. - ^Ar¬ 

rangements  have  been  made  to  install  the  NATIONAL  FISHERY 
MUSEUM  in  the  Castle  of  Cojimar,  an  ancient  defensive  structure 
near  the  city  of  Habana  overlooking  the  sea  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Almendares  River. - In  1916  the  number  of  MARITIME  PAS¬ 

SENGERS  entering  and  leaving  the  city  of  Habana  was,  respec¬ 
tively,  89,631  and  65,112,  or  an  excess  of  arrivals  over  departures 
of  24,519. - The  OPTICIANS  of  Cuba  have  organized  an  asso¬ 

ciation  in  Habana,  the  objects  of  which  arc  to  protect  their  own  and 
the  pubhc  interests.  The  officers  of  the  society  are  as  follows: 
H.  L.  Chase,  president;  F.  A.  Baya,  vice  president;  Ramon  Gonzalez, 
secretary;  Luis  Waltherr,  assistant  secretary;  Paulino  Avila,  treas¬ 
urer,  and  Pedro  Garcia  Lopez,  assistant  treasurer. - The  NAVAL 

ACADEMY  of  Cuba,  estabhshed  in  Ruben’s  Palace,  near  Habana, 
was  formally  opened  on  January  8,  1917.  The  curriculum  of  the 
academy  is  modeled  after  that  of  the  United  States  Naval  Academy 

at  Annapohs. - The  STREET  CAR  hne  of  the  city  of  Matanzas 

was  opened  to  the  use  of  the  public  in  December  last  with  1 2  electric 

cars  in  operation. - The  President  of  the  Republic  recently  signed 

a  decree  transferring  the  sum  of  $33,557  from  various  items  of  the 
army  budget  to  a  fund  to  be  used  in  continuing  the  work  of  con¬ 
struction  of  the  MILITARY  HOSPITAL  now  being  erected  at 
Camp  Columbia. — ^ — In  December  last  a  single  shipment  of 
TOBACCO  from  Habana  consisted  of  1,200,000  cigars  and  1,500,000 

boxes  of  cigarettes  consigned  to  dealers  in  the  Repubhc  of  Chile. - 

The  Government  has  authorized  the  Alto  Cedro  Sugar  Co.  to  import 
300  MEXICAN  LABORERS  to  work  in  their  cane  fields  in  Eastern 
Cuba.  This  labor  is  imported  as  an  experiment,  and  none  but 
healthy  apphcants  will  be  allowed  to  land.  The  company  agrees  to 
export  the  laborers  referred  to  when  the  work  for  which  they  were 

brought  into  the  country  is  ended. - The  BUDGETS  OF  THE 

MUNICIPALITIES  of  Cuba  for  the  year  1916  amounted  to 
$10,917,640,  as  compared  with  $10,601,144  in  1915,  or  an  increase 

in  the  former  year  of  $316,496. - The  Occidental  Mining  Co.  of 

Cuba  has  purchased  the  COPPER  MINE  known  as  “auro  cuprica” 
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(gold-copper) ,  situated  in  the  Province  of  Pinar  del  Rio  and  has  com¬ 
menced  working  the  same. - In  December  last  the  Cuban  Tele¬ 

phone  Co.  had  23,652  TELEPHONES  in  service.  In  1916,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  1915,  the  number  of  telephones  increased  by  3,776. - 

During  the  latter  part  of  January,  1917,  the  Spanish  steamer  Infanta 
Isabel  carried  from  Habana,  consigned  to  Spain,  4,000  sacks  of 
SUGAR  of  the  present  year’s  crop.  According  to  press  reports  the 
Ward  Line  has  chartered  eight  additional  steamers  for  use  in  the 
sugar-carrying  trade,  making  more  than  40  boats  used  by  that  hne 
in  transporting  sugar  from  Cuba  to  the  United  States. - Tenta¬ 

tive  plans  have  been  formulated  concerning  the  holding  of  a 
NATIONAL  CONGRESS  OF  ROADS  on  the  island  during  the 
first  half  of  the  present  year.  The  work  contemplated  would  neces¬ 
sitate  an  expenditure  of  more  than  $10,000,000. 


lOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 


According  to  statistics  compiled  in  the  office  of  the  Consul  General 
of  the  United  States  in  Santo  Domingo,  the  value  of  Dominican 
EXPORTS  to  the  United  States  during  the  quarter  ending  September 
30, 1916,  not  including  the  exports  to  Porto  Rico,  aggregated  $765,769, 
or  a  sum  twelve  times  greater  than  that  corresponding  to  the  same 
quarter  of  1915.  The  principal  products  exported  were  sugar, 
logwood,  cacao,  wax,  goatskins,  and  oxhides. - The  executive  de¬ 

cree  containing  the  RULES  AND  REGULATIONS  FOR  HUNT¬ 
ING  in  the  Republic  prescribes,  among  other  things,  that  only 
wild  animals  in  the  mountains  having  no  specific  owner  shall  be 
subject  to  the  chase,  and  then  only  by  persons  having  a  special 
permit  issued  by  the  Governor  of  the  Province  in  whose  jurisdiction 
it  is  proposed  to  hunt.  Persons  taking  out  Ucenses  must  give  for 
record  in  the  hcense  register  name,  age,  occupation,  and  residence, 
and  hcenses  shall  only  be  issued  to  persons  over  18  years  of  age, 

of  good  habits,  and  who  have  not  been  convicted  of  crime. - The 

first  edition  of  a  technical  monthly  MAGAZINE  entitled  “Re¬ 
vista  de  Ingenieria”  (Engineering  Review),  was  published  in  the 
City  of  Santo  Domingo  in  January  last.  The  magazine  will  treat 
of  public  works  and  important  private  enterprises,  and  will  have  on 
its  contributing  staff  the  principal  native  and  foreign  engineers, 
architects,  surveyors,  and  contractors  who  reside  in  the  coun¬ 
try. - Upon  the  invitation  of  the  Secretary  of  Justice  and 

Pubhc  Instruction  of  the  Government  of  Santo  Domingo  a  meeting 
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of  the  LEGISLATIVE  TECHNICAL  COMMISSION  was  held  in 
the  national  capital  in  November  last  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  for  carrying  out  the  plans  of  the 
Commission.— The  Executive  Power  has  ordered  an  issue  of 
1,500,000  POSTAGE  STAMPS  with  the  national  coat  of  arms 
engraved  in  the  center  on  a  black  field.  One  million  of  these  stamps 
are  to  be  of  the  denomination  of  1  centavo,  and  500,000  of  the 

denomination  of  one-half  centavo. - -At  a  recent  meeting  of  the 

Santo  Domingo  National  Press  Society  it  was  decided  to  address  a 
communication  to  the  Central  Board  of  the  West  Indian  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation,  suggesting  its  cooperation  in  the  organization  and  holding  of  a 
CONGRESS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS  in  the  City  of  Santo 
Domingo  in  the  near  future. — — J.  H.  Edwards,  special  deputy 
general  receiver  in  charge  of  the  general  auditing  department  of 
the  Treasury  of  the  Government  of  Santo  Domingo,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  presiding  officer  of  the  SUPERIOR  CUSTOMS  COURT 

of  the  Dominican  Republic. - According  to  data  pubhshed  in 

the  "Listin  Diario,”  a  daily  newspaper  of  the  City  of  Santo  Domingo, 
the  DEMOGRAPHIC  STATISTICS  of  the  Republic  in  1915  were  as 
follows:  Births,  29,431 ;  deaths,  6,762;  and  marriages,  2,604.  Calcu¬ 
lating  37  births  to  the  thousand  of  population  would  make  the  esti¬ 
mated  number  of  inhabitants  at  the  close  of  the  year  referred  to 
795,432.  During  1915  immigrants  to  the  number  of  6,448  entered 
the  country,  most  of  whom  were  from  the  Fffiglish  possessions  of 

the  Lesser  Antilles. - According  to  press  reports  three  large 

SUGAR  CENTRALS  will  soon  begin  to  operate  in  the  Republic, 
one  of  which  will  be  located  at  Santiago,  another  at  La  Vega,  and 

a  third  at  Monte  Christi. - Of  the  3,703,149  sacks  of  CACAO 

received  at  the  port  of  New  York  in  1914,  1915,  and  1916,  757,224 

were  from  the  Dominican  Republic. - The  value  of  REAL 

PROPERTY  transferred  in  the  Republic  in  1915  was  $3,080,360, 
$424,142  of  which  represented  mortgages. 


ECUADOR 


According  to  data  furnished  by  the  vice  consul  of  the  United  States 
at  Guayaquil  the  charity  board  of  that  port  has  been  authorized  by 
the  Executive  power  to  construct  a  building  to  be  used  as  a 
NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  SANITARIUM  on  a  site  donated  by 
the  National  Government  and  selected  by  a  technical  commission 
appointed  for  that  purpose.  The  sanitarium  is  to  be  of  the  most 
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modem  type  and  will  be  equipped  with  everything  necessary  for  com¬ 
batting  and  curing  tuberculosis. - The  National  Congress  has 

appointed  a  board  composed  of  the  governor  of  the  Province  of  Oro 
and  two  representatives  each  of  the  municipalities  of  Machala  and 
Pasaje  to  take  charge  of  the  extension  and  repair  of  the  EL  ORO 
RAILWAY  and  of  the  works  necessary  to  avoid  the  overflow  of  the 
Jubones  River. - The  municipality  of  Quito  has  obtained  author¬ 

ity  from  the  National  Congress  to  grant  exclusive  privilege  for  30  years 
to  some  person  or  company  for  the  construction  and  operation  of  an 
ELECTRIC  TRAMWAY  between  the  capital  of  the  Republic  and 
neighboring  towns.  Construction  work  must  be  completed  within 
two  years  after  the  signing  of  the  contract.  The  concessionaire  is 
obligated  to  pay  to  the  municipality  5  per  cent  of  the  gross  receipts 
of  the  company  during  the  first  five  years  and  an  additional  2  per 
cent  for  each  following  term  of  five  years  thereafter.  On  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  the  30  years  the  tramway,  together  with  its  rolling  stock  and 

other  property,  is  to  revert  to  the  Government. - An  executive 

decree  prohibits  exports  of  ECUADOREAN  COIN  during  the  exist- 
ance  of  the  present  European  war,  since  the  exportation  of  sucres  and 
fractional  coin  causes  a  shortage  of  this  money  in  the  country  and  ren¬ 
ders  more  difficult  the  transaction  of  commercial  business. - Dr. 

Carlos  Gomez  Rendon  has  been  appointed  SECRETARY  OF  THE 
TREASURY  in  place  of  Senor  Carlos  Borja,  resigned. - ^'Fhe  mu¬ 

nicipality  of  Quito  has  decided  to  postpone  indefinitely  the  meeting 
of  the  SECOND  NATIONAL  MEDICAL  CONGRESS,  inasmuch  as 
circumstances  do  not  pennit  the  holding  of  same  to  advantage  at  the 

present  time. - According  to  press  reports  a  theatrical  company 

has  arranged  to  erect  in  Quito  a  large  THEATER,  to  be  called 
Teatro  de  la  Puerta  del  Sol  (Theater  of  the  Door  of  the  Sun).  The 
building,  which  is  planned  to  accommodate  4,000  persons,  is  to  be 
constructed  under  the  supervision  of  one  of  the  ablest  architects  of 

the  country. - A  law  of  October  2,  1916,  provides  for  PAYMENT 

TO  RELATIVES  (deudos)  of  Ecuadorean  soldiers  who  die  in  action 
in  international  wars  in  the  service  of  their  country  the  equivalent 
of  three  months’  pay. — — According  to  reports  of  the  Consul  General 
of  Ecuador  in  Genoa  one  of  the  Ecuadorean  SCHOLARSHIP  STU¬ 
DENTS,  who  is  studying  sculpture  in  Rome,  has  been  notably  suc¬ 
cessful  in  his  work,  having  been  awarded  one  of  the  five  premiums 
given  by  the  Italian  Government  to  the  best  art  students.  The 
premium  consists  of  a  journey  of  instruction  and  pleasure  to  Flor¬ 
ence. - The  minister  of  Ecuador  in  France  has  advised  the  Gov¬ 

ernment  of  that  country  that  the  French  Geodetic  Commission  has 
fixed  a  true  GEOGRAPHIC  POINT,  which,  according  to  their  obser¬ 
vations,  should  serve  as  the  basis  for  geographic  measurements. 
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The  Guatemalan  press  gives  an  extended  account  of  the  celebration 
in  different  parts  of  the  country  on  November  21, 1916,  of  the  BIRTH¬ 
DAY  OF  DON  IkLVNUEL  ESTRADA  CABRERA,  President  of  the 
Republic,  by  numerous  patriotic  manifestations  and  the  opening  to 
use  of  a  number  of  public  works.  Among  the  most  important  of  these 
may  be  mentioned  the  inauguration  in  the  National  Capital  of  an 
institute  for  the  treatment  of  hydrophobia,  and  the  electric  bght  and 
power  plant  and  aqueduct  at  Puerto  Barrios,  the  principal  maritime 
port  of  Guatemala.  Additional  events  of  importance  on  that  occasion 
were  the  opening  of  a  number  of  schools,  the  inauguration  of  municipal 
buildmgs,  telegraph  and  telephone  lines,  an  agricultural  experi¬ 
ment  station,  a  mutual  aid  society,  bridges,  aqueducts,  etc. - The 

customs  authorities  of  Guatemala  have  advised  the  maritime  trans¬ 
portation  companies  at  Puerto  Barrios,  according  to  information 
received  from  the  freight  traffic  department  of  the  United  Fruit  Co., 
in  New  York,  that  on  and  after  February  1,  1917,  it  will  be  necessary 
for  shippers  to  forward  to  consignees  two  certified  copies  of  BILLS 
OF  LADING,  viseed  by  the  Guatemalan  consul  at  port  of  shipment. 
These  documents  must  be  forwarded  on  vessels  carrying  the  goods, 
since  consignees  will  be  unable  to  obtain  possession  of  consignments 
without  presenting  two  certified  bills  of  lading  to  the  Guatemalan 
customs  authorities.  In  future  the  United  Fruit  Co.  will  require  on 
shipments  to  Puerto  Barrios  and  Guatemala  City  four  copies  of  bills 
of  lading,  and  shippers  forw^arding  goods  to  Guatemala  through  said 
company  will  have  to  comply  with  the  requisites  mentioned  in  the  fore¬ 
going. - -A  PUBLIC  LIBRARY  was  inaugurated  in  the  City  of 

Amatitlan,  capital  of  the  department  of  that  name,  in  November 
last. — ^ — -A  society  known  as  the  ANDINE  CLUB  has  been  organ¬ 
ized  at  Quezaltenango  with  the  object  of  making  excursions  from  that 
city  to  the  most  picturesque  places  of  the  Repubhc.— — During 
the  Minerva  celebration,  held  in  the  City  of  Guatemala  from  the  28th 
to  the  31st  of  October  last,  the  corner  stone  of  an  OROGRAPHIC 
AND  AGRICULTURAL  MAP  of  the  Republic,  ordered  constructed 
by  President  Manuel  Estrada  Cabrera  to  accompany  the  relief  map 
of  Guatemala  situated  on  the  Minerva  Campus  of  the  National  Capital, 
was  laid  with  appropriate  ceremonies.  The  new  map  wiU  show  the 
location  and  configuration  of  all  the  agricultural  zones  of  the  country, 
the  different  plantations,  their  altitude  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
products  grown  and  quantity  produced.  The  large  tracts  of  untilled 
lands  of  Guatemala,  with  a  notation  of  the  kind  of  crops  appropriate 
to  the  same,  wiU  also  be  shown  on  this  map.  The  map  wiU  enable 
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one  to  see  at  a  glance  the  different  agricultural  sections  and  produc¬ 
tions  of  the  Republic. - Investigations  made  by  the  United 

States  Consul  in  Guatemala  show  that  the  National  Capital  is  sup¬ 
plied  by  two  corporations  with  ELECTRIC  light  and  power  repre¬ 
senting  an  investment  of  about  $1,000,000  gold.  One  of  these  com¬ 
panies  utilizes  the  waterfalls  of  the  Michitoya  River  at  Palin,  about 
40  miles  from  the  City  of  Guatemala,  which  generate  daily  about 
2,000  horsepower.  The  other  company  derives  its  power  from  the 
Zapote  River  near  the  City  of  Guatemala,  and  at  present  generates 
150  horsepower  per  day.  The  entrance  of  electric  goods,  wares, 
supplies,  and  apparatus  into  Guatemala  can  only  be  made  under 

special  permits  granted  by  the  Government. - Albert  Leon,  a 

manual  training  school  student  of  Guatemala,  has  been  awarded  the 
1917  ENGLISH  STUDENT’S  PRIZE  of  $100  gold,  and  a  round  trip 
to  the  United  States,  given  by  the  United  Fruit  Co.,  to  the  student 
passing  the  best  examination  in  the  English  language. 


In  conformity  with  the  Haitian-United  States  convention  of 
September  16,  1915,  the  Executive  Power  has  issued  a  decree  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  establishment  of  a  SECTION  OF  ENGINEERING 
in  the  Department  of  Pubhc  Works  of  the  Government  of  Haiti. 
This  section  will  look  after  the  public  works  undertaken  in  the 
Republic  and  will  be  composed  of  an  engineer,  who  wiU  act  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  section,  two  assistant  engineers,  and  such  clerks  as  may 
be  appointed  by  the  Haitian  Government  in  accordance  with  the 

provisions  of  article  13  of  said  convention. - There  has  also  been 

organized  in  the  Department  of  Public  Works  a  TECHNICAL 
SERVICE  divided  into  five  sections,  namely:  Architecture,  public 
utility,  maritime,  terrestrial,  and  transportation,  each  one  of  which 
will  bo  under  the  direction  of  a  competent  engineer,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  first  section,  which  will  have  as  its  chairman  a  first-class 

architect. - ^An  executive  decree  of  December  9,  1916,  regulates 

the  CARRYING  OF  FIREARMS  in  the  Republic,  and  prescribes 
that,  with  the  exception  of  some  of  the  federal  and  municipal  officers, 
no  person  shall  bo  allowed  to  carry  firearms  without  having  first 
obtained  a  special  permit  from  the  chief  of  the  national  pohce,  who, 
before  issuing  the  same,  shall  require  that  the  applicant  furnish  bond 

in  the  sum  of  50  gourdes  (Gold  gourde  =  $0.9647). - The  Haitian 

press  announces  that  there  has  recently  been  organized  in  New 
Orleans  a  commercial  organization  under  the  name  of  THE  HAITIAN 
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TRADING  CO.  with  the  object  of  buying  and  selling  all  kinds  of 

merchandise  connected  with  the  import  and  export  trade. - Le 

Moniteur,  the  official  newspaper  of  Haiti,  in  its  issue  of  November 
18  last,  publishes  the  full  text  of  the  TELEPHONE  AND  TELE¬ 
GRAPH  CONVENTION  with  the  United  States,  concluded  in 
Washington  on  August  24,  1916,  between  the  Secretary  of  State  of 

the  United  States  and  the  Minister  of  Haiti  in  W’^ashington. - A 

report  submitted  by  the  consul  general  of  Haiti  in  Habana  to  the 
Department  of  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Haitian  Government  shows 
that  in  1915  HAITIAN  EMIGRANTS  entered  the  Republic  of 
Cuba  to  the  number  of  2,453.  These  emigrants  were  made  up  of 
persons  in  the  following  callings :  Lawyers,  1 ;  seamstresses  and  dress¬ 
makers,  15;  mechanics,  4;  barbers,  1;  carpenters,  2;  tailors,  2;  shoe¬ 
makers,  2;  merchants,  13;  laborers  and  peones,  2,347;  servants,  28; 

and  unclassified,  consisting  of  women  and  children,  38. - In 

1915  there  were  50  vessels  which  cleared  from  Haitian  ports  with 
destination  to  Cuban  ports.  These  vessels  represented  a  gross 
carrying  capacity  of  8,559  tons.  During  the  same  period  48  vessels 
sailed  from  Cuban  to  Haitian  ports.  The  imports  of  Haiti  from 
Cuba  in  1915  were  valued  at  .?2,330.— — The  PAVING  of  the  streets 
of  the  National  Capital,  under  a  contract  requiring  an  expenditure 
of  $600,000,  gold,  is  rapidly  progressing,  nearly  $200,000  having 

already  been  expended  in  this  work. - ^A  recent  order  of  the 

police  force  subjects  CHILDREN  OF  SCHOOL  AGE — that  is  to 
say,  from  7  to  14  years — found  on  the  streets  and  in  the  parks  of 
the  National  Capital  during  school  hours  to  arrest  and  detention  and 
holds  the  parents  and  guardians  of  such  children  responsible  for 
said  nonattendance.— The  board  of  directors  of  the  Pedagogic 
Society  of  Haiti  has  decided  to  build  a  CONFERENCE  HALL  in 
the  city  of  Port  au  Prince.  The  society  will  also  organize  branches 
in  the  different  provinces  of  the  Republic. - A  new  daily  NEWS¬ 

PAPER,  entitled  L’Acualite,  devoted  to  politics,  hterature,  and 
social  questions  is  being  published  at  Jacmel  under  the  direction  of 
Auguste  Fauche,  jr. — - — ^The  Department  of  Pubhc  Works  of  the 
Government  of  Haiti  has  organized  a  practical  COURSE  OF  TYPE¬ 
WRITING  for  girls  at  Port  au  Prince. 


The  President  of  the  Repubhc,  Dr.  Don  Francisco  Bertrand,  in  his 
MESSAGE  TO  THE  NATIONAL  CONGRESS  of  .January  1,  1917, 
announces  that  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  July  31,  1916,  the  total  of 
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the  imports  of  the  Repubhc  was  valued  at  11,130,273  pesos  silver,  and 
of  the  exports  at  10,476,412  pesos  silver.  Estimating  the  average  of 
the  gold  premium  for  the  year  covered  by  the  message  at  150,  this 
would  show  the  trade  in  United  States  currency  to  be;  Imports, 
$4,452,109;  exports,  $4,190,565;  total,  $8,642,674. — — The  rise  in  the 
VALUE  OF  SILVER,  for  the  most  part  occurring  since  July  31, 
1916,  has  been  so  great  that  on  January  1,  1917,  the  premium  was 
only  about  84.  At  84  the  silver  peso  is  worth  approximately  54.4 
cents,  while  at  150,  on  wliich  the  estimate  above  made  is  based,  its 

value  is  only  40  cents. - According  to  press  reports  a  capitahst 

of  the  United  States  is  negotiating  \\’ith  the  Government  of  Honduras 
for  the  construction  of  a  PORT  ON  THE  ZACATE  GRANDE 
ISLAND,  situated  in  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca,  and  offering  to  connect 
the  island  with  the  mainland  by  means  of  a  bridge  of  the  necessary 
width  for  use  as  a  wagon  road  or  electric  tramway,  or  both.  The 
capitalist  in  question  also  proposes  to  make  the  following  improve¬ 
ments;  Build  a  cemented  wharf  large  enough  to  anchor  alongside,  at 
the  same  time,  two  deep-draft  vessels;  construct  a  number  of  build¬ 
ings  for  the  furtherance  of  traffic,  and  estabhsh  a  sanitary  station  in 
accordance  with  plans  previously  submitted  by  the  Honduran  Gov¬ 
ernment;  pave  the  streets  of  the  port  with  asphalt,  and  construct  an 
electric  rail  or  tramway  from  the  wharf  to  a  point  on  the  mainland 
selected  with  the  approval  of  the  Government,  and  establish  an 
electric  light  and  powder  plant  and  arrange  for  supplying  the  port 
with  potable  water.  The  prospective  concessionaire,  in  compensa¬ 
tion  for  Ids  services  and  in  return  for  the  use  of  the  capital  invested, 
asks  that  he  be  given  authority  to  charge  w^harfage,  w’ater  dues,  and 
for  the  consumption  of  electric  hght  and  power,  and  that  10  per  cent 
annually  on  the  amount  invested  be  guaranteed,  the  profits  of  the 
undertaking  to  be  credited  to  the  company  until  the  amount  ex¬ 
pended  is  refunded,  after  which  time  the  ownership  of  the  property 
is  to  pass  definitely  to  the  National  Government. - The  Depart¬ 

ment  of  the  Treasury  and  Public  Credit  has  contracted  with  W.  U. 
Zuber  to  cut  and  export  PRECIOUS  WOODS,  guaranteeing  him  5,000 
utilizable  logs,  and  such  other  suitable  timber  as  may  be  encoun¬ 
tered  on  the  pubhc  lands  included  within  the  terms  of  the  concession, 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  Pires,  Papaloteca,  Tomala,  Silui  Martinez, 
Piedra,  Playa  de  la  Laguna,  Casa  Blanca,  Parras  El  Coco,  and  other 
lands  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  departments  of  Atlantida  and  Colon. 
The  contractor  agrees  to  pay  the  Government  for  each  tree  cut  the 
following  rates,  in  American  gold;  Mahogany,  cedar,  ebony,  and 
walnut,  $8.40  each;  granadillo  (red  ebony)  and  rosewood,  $5  each; 
the  woods  known  as  Santa  Maria,  Paleta,  cortes,  maiscaran,  ocotUlo, 
guanacaste,  San  Juan,  tonconth,  varUla,  laurel,  aguacatiUo,  supa  y 
yopa,  $3  each;  and  for  pine,  $1  each.  These  prices  do  not  include 
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export  duties  which  may  now  be  in  force  in  any  of  the  ports  of  the 
Republic  through  which  these  logs  may  be  exported. — —Antonio 
Monterroso  and  Rafael  and  Venacio  Calleja  have  obtained  conces¬ 
sions  from  the  Government  authorizing  them  to  install  and  operate, 
at  any  convenient  place  or  places  in  the  departments  of  Cortes, 
Atlantida,  and  Colon,  on  the  north  coast  of  the  Republic,  one  or  more 
MEAT  REFRIGERATING  PLANTS,  and  to  sell  locally  or  export 

the  products  of  the  same. - Congress  has  appropriated  11,595 

pesos  (silver  peso=$0.5439)  for  the  maintenance  of  the  CENTRAL 
LNIVERSITY  and  5,730  pesos  for  the  National  Institute  and 
School  of  Commerce  during  the  academic  year  1916-17. - Fer¬ 

nando  Martinez  has  contracted  with  the  municipality  of  Santa  Rosa 
de  Copan  to  install  an  ELECTRIC  hght  and  power  plant  in  that 

city  within  the  next  18  months. - The  National  Government  has 

approved  the  by-laws  of  the  DEVELOPMENT  BOARDS  of  the 
Department  of  Olancho,  organized  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging 
agriculture,  stock  raising,  mining  and  manufacturing  industries,  and 
has  also  approved  the  by-laws  of  the  boards  of  trade  of  Cortes  and 
La  Ceiba,  both  of  wliich  places  are  important  centers  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Honduran  commerce. - Engineer  Andres  Soriano  has 

petitioned  the  National  Government  for  permission  to  prospect  for 
PETROLEUM  and  similar  substances  in  the  departments  of  Paraiso, 
La  Paz,  and  Itibuca.  The  petition  has  been  submitted  to  the 
National  Congress. 


According  to  an  order  issued  by  the  Treasury  Department,  in  future 
American  gold  and  currency  will  be  taken  in  exchange  for  MEXI¬ 
CAN  SPECIE  at  the  rate  of  $1.80  of  the  latter  for  $1  of  the  former, 
instead  of  the  former  rate  of  two  Mexican  pesos  for  1  American  dollar. 

- El  Democrata,  a  daily  newspaper  of  the  City  of  Mexico,  states. 

that  the  NEW  CONSTITUTION,  which  was  adopted  on  January 
31,  1917,  by  the  Constituent  Congress  held  in  Queretaro,  is  to  go 

into  effect  on  May  1  of  the  present  year. - An  ELECTION  for 

President  of  the  Republic  is  expected  to  be  held  on  Sunday,  March 
4  of  the  present  year,  and  the  successful  candidate  is  to  be  inaugu¬ 
rated  on  Sunday,  April  1,  1917. - Thousands  of  trees  have  been 

planted  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Texcoco  near  the  City  of  Mexico,  and 
steps  have  been  taken  to  establish  a  PUBLIC  ARBOR  DAY  for 

the  planting  of  trees  in  the  Federal  District. - The  National 

Chemical  Institute  of  the  City  of  Mexico  has  established  a  course  for 
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the  instruction  of  students  in  the  PETROLEUM  INDUSTRY. - 

A  CONVENTION  OF  SCHOOL  TEACHERS  of  the  State  of  Tabasco 
has  been  called  to  meet  in  ViUahermosa,  capital  of  that  common¬ 
wealth,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  and  adopting  a  uniform  edu¬ 
cational  system  in  accordance  with  modern  methods. - A  depart¬ 

ment  of  INSTRUCTION  IN  PHAiaL\CY  has  been  opened  in  con¬ 
nection  with  tlie  public  schools  of  the  State  of  Coahuila. - The 

National  Agrarian  Commission  has  taken  steps  to  utilize  the  waters 

of  Lake  Chapala  for  IRRIGATION  purposes. - The  SECOND 

CONGRESS  OF  EDUCATORS  of  the  State  of  Coahuila  met  in 
Saltillo  on  February  10  last.  Rural  and  night  scliools  were  among 
the  principal  subjects  discussed  by  the  Congress. — — WIRELESS 
telegraph  communication  has  been  established  between  Acapulco, 
Oaxaca,  and  Vera  Cruz. - On  January  1,  1917,  an  AGRICUL¬ 

TURAL  SCHOOL,  inaugurated  by  the  governor  of  the  State  of 

Sonora,  was  opened  near  HermosiUo. - It  is  proposed  to  hold 

a  NATIONAL  AGRICULTURAL  CONGRESS  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Department  of  Fomento,  at  a  date  to  be  fixed  in  the  near 

future. - The  authorities  of  the  State  of  Zacatecas  have  imported 

a  large  quantity  of  SEED  WHEAT  to  be  distributed  to  farmers  for 

the  purpose  of  improving  the  yield  and  quality  of  that  cereal. - A 

decree  has  been  issued  requiring  fire  and  life  INSURANCE  compa¬ 
nies  to  conduct  their  business  in  national  specie. - Improvement 

work  has  been  commenced  on  the  PORT  OF  FRONTERA,  State  of 
Tabasco,  an  important  shipping  point  for  bananas  and  tropical  prod¬ 
ucts.  A  dredger  is  deepening  the  channel  and  wharves  are  to  be 

erected. - The  municipal  government  of  the  city  of  Monterey  has 

PROHIBITED  SMOKING  on  the  electric  tramcars.  Infractions 
of  the  ordinance  are  punishable  by  fine. - A  factory  for  the  pro¬ 

duction  of  BICARBONATE  OF  SODA  is  to  be  established,  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Department  of  Fomento,  near  Lake  Texcoco 
in  the  Valley  of  Mexico.  The  waters  of  this  lake  will  be  evaporated 

for  the  production  of  the  salt  referred  to. - The  Department  of 

Fomento  has  been  petitioned  for  permission  to  exploit  the  GUANO 
deposits  on  Clipperton  Island  (Isla  de  la  Pasion)  located  in  the 

Pacific  Ocean  near  the  Mexican  coast. - The  national  mint  has 

recently  coined  a  large  number  of  “Hidalgos”  or  10-dollar  GOLD 
PIECES,  as  well  as  a  large  quantity  of  fractional  silver  coins  of  a 

denomination  of  less  than  one  peso. - The  Government  of  the 

State  of  Puebla  is  planning  to  hold  an  EXPOSITION  OF  FINE 

ARTS,  the  product  of  native  labor,  in  the  city  of  Puebla. - The 

Department  of  Public  Instruction  of  the  Mexican  Government  has 
commenced  the  publication  of  the  first  part  of  a  work  entitled 
“Complete  HISTORY  OF  MUSIC  in  Mexico.” 


NICARAGUA 


The  National  Congress  has  ratified  the  ELECTION,  held  on  October 
1,  1916,  of  Gen.  Emiliano  Chamorro  as  President  of  the  Republic  for 
the  term  1917  to  1921.  The  inauguration  took  place  on  January  1 

of  the  present  year. - The  Bluefields  American  states  that  Maj. 

H.  B.  Hersey,  of  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau,  is  superintending 
the  construction  of  an  OBSERVATION  STATION  in  Bluefields. 
The  instruments  at  the  wireless  station,  consisting  of  a  set  of  barome¬ 
ters,  thermometers,  rain  and  wind  gauges,  the  latter  having  an  auto¬ 
matic  device  for  registering  the  varying  forces  of  the  wind,  are  already 
in  place.  This  station  is  one  of  a  number  to  be  maintained  in  Carib¬ 
bean  waters,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  those  located  or  planned 
to  be  located  at  Belize,  Swan  Island,  Cura^’ao,  Trinidad,  Barbados, 
Santa  Lucia,  Dominique,  St.  Thomas,  St.  Kitts,  Porto  Rico,  Haiti, 
Jamaica,  Nassau,  and  some  others.  A  scientific  record  of  weather 
conditions  from  these  points  is  to  be  forvv'arded  to  Washington  daily. 
The  wireless  operator  at  Bluefields  has  been  appointed  local  observer 
at  that  place,  and  will  make  daily  reports  to  Washington  by  wireless. 
The  maintenance  of  an  official  observatory  at  Bluefields  will  be  of  great 
use  to  shipping  interests  along  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Nicaragua  and 
will  enable  a  permanent  and  accurate  record  to  be  kept  of  the  rainfall, 

humidity,  and  temperature  of  that  port. - The  CUSTOMS 

RECEIPTS  of  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua  for  the  first  nine  months  of 
1916  were  $767,769,  as  compared  with  $584,088  during  the  same  period 
of  1915,  or  an  increase  during  the  period  referred  to  in  1916  of 

$183,681. - The  Collector  of  General  Customs  has  rendered  a 

decision  classifying  GRAPE  JUICE  with  other  nonalcoholic  beverages, 
such  as  cider,  ginger  ale,  kola,  and  lemonades,  all  of  which  arc  subject 
to  an  import  duty  of  4  cents,  in  accordance  with  section  1225  of  the 

tariff  law  of  1908. - Due  largely  to  the  efforts  and  good  offices 

of  Gov.  Juan  J.  Pineda,  of  Rio  Grande,  arrangements  have  been  made 
for  the  laying  of  a  cable  across  the  Rio  Grande  River  to  complete 
the  TELEPHONE  LINE  between  Bluefields  and  Prinsapolka.  In 
stringing  the  wires  the  telephone  company  at  present  uses  wooden 
posts.  These  have  been  so  badly  attacked  by  ants  in  some  sections 
of  the  route  that  an  effort  is  being  made  to  have  them  replaced  by 
iron  poles,  or  to  have  the  wood  treated  with  chemicals  in  such  a  way 
as  to  prevent  destruction  by  ants.  According  to  information  re¬ 
ceived  to  date  of  going  to  press,  telephone  communication  between 
Prinsapolka  and  Bluefields  was  established  about  the  first  of  the 

present  year. - ^According  to  The  American,  the  consul  of  the 

United  States  in  Bluefields,  complying  with  instructions  from  his 
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Government,  has  communicated  with  all  citizens  of  the  United  States 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  that  consulate  requesting  them  to  register 
without  delay.  Those  who  have  already  registered  in  the  consulate 
will  be  given  new  papers  on  the  surrender  of  the  old  ones. - Accord¬ 

ing  to  press  reports,  GOLD  MINING  in  the  Pispis  district  of  Nicaragua 
is  at  present  very  promising.  One  of  the  companies  operating  there 
recently  shipped  in  one  month  gold  bars  to  the  value  of  $28,000,  and 
a  12-foot  ledge  of  auriferous  ore  is  said  to  have  been  discovered,  some 
of  which  assays  over  $500  a  ton.  A  new  10-stamp  mill  is  about 
ready  for  operation  in  said  district,  and  the  reports  are  that  new 
mining  properties  of  great  value  have  just  been  discovered  in  the 

Pispis  and  Bana  Cruz  districts. - According  to  telegraphic  reports, 

President  Chamorro  has  appointed  the  following  CABINET:  Jos6 
Andr4s  Utrecho,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs;  Martm  Benard,  Min¬ 
ister  of  Finance;  Thomas  Masis,  Minister  of  War;  Alfonso  SoI6r 
zano.  Minister  of  Interior;  and  Gutierrez  Navas,  Minister  of  Public 
Works. 


A  recent  law  enacted  by  the  National  Assembly  of  Panama  ap¬ 
proves  the  contract  made  by  the  President  of  the  Republic  with 
Gelouch  &  Angulo,  of  Las  Tablas,  in  conformity  with  which  the  latter 
agree  to  furnish  ELEUrillC  light  and  power  to  the  city  and  people 
of  Las  Tahlas,  Province  of  Los  Santos,  for  lighting  and  industrial 
purposes. - On  November  25,  1916,  a  law  was  passed  by  Con¬ 

gress  prescribing  the  following  HOLIDAYS  during  the  year:  Janu¬ 
ary  1,  Jueves  Santo  (the  Thursday  preceding  Ash  Wednesday), 
Martes  de  Carnaval  (the  Tuesday  preceding  Ash  Wednesday),  Good 
Friday,  May  1,  December  25,  and  Sundays. — — The  National 
Assembly  has  ordered  the  installation  of  a  TELEPHONE  LINE  on 
the  Atlantic  coast  in  the  Province  of  Colon,  to  connect  that  city, 
where  the  main  offices  and  headquarters  of  the  undertaking  wiU  be, 
with  Santa  Isabel,  capital  of  the  district  of  the  same  name,  via  the 
following  places:  Cativa,  Maria,  Chiquita,  Portobelo,  Garrote,  La 
Guaira,  Nombre  de  Dios,  Viento  Frio,  Palenque,  Miramar,  Cuago, 
Playa  Chiquita,  and  Culebra.  The  tariff  charges  for  the  use  of  the 
line  are  to  be  the  same  as  those  established  by  the  Govermnent  in 
operating  its  other  telephone  installations.  Private  bids  have  been 
requested  for  the  construction  work.  An  appropriation  of  $25,000 

has  been  made  for  use  in  building  and  operating  the  line. - The 

prohibition  to  import  opium  not  intended  solely  for  medicinal 
uses,  prescribed  by  law  46  of  1912,  has  been  made  to  cover  COCAINE 
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and  similar  drugs  in  accordance  with  a  law  enacted  by  the  National 
Assembly  on  November  22  last.  The  word  “opium”  means,  under 
this  law,  all  commercial  preparations  of  this  drug,  such  as  gum 
opium,  powdered  opium,  denatured  opium,  granualted  opium,  opium 

for  smoking,  boiled  opium,  etc. - A  recent  executive  decree 

amends  articles  7  and  9  of  decree  No.  158  of  1915  concerning  the 
TKKlilTORLVL  DIVISION  of  the  Republic,  so  as  to  include  in 
the  Bocas  del  Toro  District  the  district  office  of  Bocatorito,  the  lat¬ 
ter  being  excluded  from  the  jurisdiction  of  Bastimentos.— —  A 
law  enacted  by  the  National  Assembly  on  November  16  last  provides 
for  the  construction  of  a  mausoleum  in  Amador  cemetery  in  honor 
of  the  members  of  the  FIRE  DEPARTMEINT  of  Panama  who 

have  sacrificed  their  lives  in  the  perfonnance  of  their  duties.- - 

Pennanent  TELEGRAPH  SERVICES  have  been  established  in 
the  cities  of  Panama,  Penome,  Aguadulce,  Santiago,  Chitre,  Las 
Tablas,  Reniedios,  and  David  as  telegraph  and  telephone  centers  for 
the  rest  of  the  Republic.  All  of  these  offices  are  required  to  keep 
open  at  night  should  Government  or  commercial  work  justify  them 

in  so  domg. - The  beautiful  Palace  of  Arts  of  the  National 

Exposition  m  the  City  of  Panama  is  to  be  conserved,  by  order  of 
the  National  Congress,  for  use  as  a  NATIONAL  MUSEUM.  Exhib¬ 
its  of  stuffed  birds,  mammals,  and  reptiles,  insects,  native  woods, 
archffiological  objects,  plants,  etc.,  are  to  be  installed.  Articles  of 
this  kind  belongmg  to  the  National  Government  and  to  municipali¬ 
ties  are  to  be  collected  and  placed  on  exhibition  in  the  National 
Museum. - ^A  recent  executive  decree  establishes  rules  and  regu¬ 

lations  for  the  government  of  the  office  of  the  SECRETARY  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT  and  of  the  employees  connected  therewith. 


The  proposed  BUDGET  of  the  Government  of  Paraguay  for  the 
year  1917-18,  submitted  by  the  President  of  the  Republic  to  the 
National  Congress,  shows  estimated  receipts  of  1,908,000  pesos,  gold 
(gold  peso  =  $0.9648),  and  24,760,000  pesos,  currency  (paper  peso 
ffuctuates),  and  estimated  expenditures  of  1,160,426  pesos,  gold,  and 

48,162,302  pesos,  paper. - -The  Agricultural  Bank  proposes  to 

lend  to  the  Government  of  Paraguay  funds  to  be  used  in  improving 
and  extending  the  HIGHWAYS  of  the  Republic. - From  Janu¬ 

ary  to  October,  1916,  the  exports  of  QUEBRACHO  consisted  of 
18,200,000  kilos  of  quebracho  extract  and  43,560,600  kilos  of  que¬ 
bracho  logs. - A  recent  executive  decree  provides  that  EXPORT 

DUTIES  shall  be  paid  in  gold.  The  amount  of  these  duties  collected 
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monthly  are  estimated  at  100,000  gold  pesos  (gold  peso  = 

$0.9648). - From  January  1  to  September  30,  1916,  92,456  salted 

and  34,587  dry  OXHIDES  were  exported  from  the  different  ports  of 

the  Republic. - According  to  statistics  just  published -by  the 

Paraguayan  Government,  the  production  of  TOBACCO  in  the 
Republic  during  the  first  10  months  of  1916  was  64,327  bales,  54,035 

of  which  had  been  exported  up  to  that  date. - In  compliance  with 

the  recommendations  of  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Asuncion,  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Central  Railway  has  decided  to  maintain  a  special 
INTERNATIONAL  TRAIN  SERVICE  every  other  day  between 
Asuncion  and  Buenos  Aires,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding 
delays  and  annoyances  to  traffic  from  Buenos  Aires  and  intermediate 
points  to  Asuncion  during  the  dry  season,  caused  by  low  water  in 
the  Parana  and  Paraguay  Rivers,  but  also  to  offset  inconveniences 
due  to  the  lack  of  vessels  at  present  available  for  service  in  the 

Argentine-Paraguay  fluvial  trade. - In  June,  1916,  there  were  in 

the  Republic  in  a  bearing  condition  439,573  cultivated  yerba  mate 
plants  over  four  years  old,  and  367,833  new  plants  just  beginning  to 
produce.  The  Agricultural  Bank  of  Asuncion  publishes  statistics 
showing  that  the  total  crop  of  cultivated  YERBA  MATE  harvested 

in  1915  amounted  to  481,219  kilos. - A  monthly  STEAMSHIP 

SERVICE  has  been  established  between  Port  Suarez,  Paraguay,  and 
Rossario,  State  of  Santa  Fe,  Argentine  Republic,  a  distance,  follow¬ 
ing  the  windings  of  the  Paraguay  and  Parana  Rivers,  of  about  1,800 
miles.  This  service  will  also  be  instrumental  in  encouraging  the  im¬ 
port  and  export  trade  on  the  Upper  Paraguay  River  with  Paraguay 
and  Bolivia.  The  management  of  the  steamship  company  proposes  to 
build  an  electric  railway  from  Puerto  Suarez  to  Santa  Cruz,  Bolivia, 
a  distance  of  425  miles,  and  to  operate  same  in  conjunction  with  its 

steamship  line. - The  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Paraguay  has 

published  data  showing  that  the  production  of  SUGAR  in  the  Repub¬ 
lic  from  1910  to  1915,  inclusive,  amounted  to  7,717,000  kilos,  1,536,000 
kilos  of  which  were  produced  in  1915. 


According  to ’official  statistics  the  NATIONAL  REVENUES  of 
the  Government  of  Peru  for  the  first  half  of  1916  amounted  to 
£863,999  (Peruvian  £  =$4.8665),  received  from  the  following  soiu-ces; 
Maritime  customs,  £116,087;  fluvial  customs,  £33,295;  liquors, 
£206,531;  sugar,  £43,276;  matches,  £15,025;  stamps,  £17,146; 
registrations,  £5,300;  sealed  paper,  £13,700;  customs  paper,  £2,600; 
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tobacco,  £242,700;  salt,  £134,569,  and  other  revenues,  £33,770. - 

The  National  Congress  has  authorized  the  Executive  Power  to  have 
plans  and  estimates  made  for  constructing  and  operating  an  IRRI¬ 
GATION  SYSTEM  adequate  to  supply  water  to  the  irrigable  lands 

of  the  Sicaya  district,  province  of  Guancayo. - The  President  of 

the  Republic  has  been  authorized  by  the  National  Congress  to  expend 
£10,000  in  PAVING  the  streets  of  the  City  of  Iquitos,  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  Peruvian  port  on  the  Amazon  River.  He  is  also  authorized  to 
expend  a  like  sum  in  erecting  WIRELESS  stations  in  Peruvian  ter¬ 
ritory  of  the  Amazon  Valley  at  such  places  as  he  deems  expedi¬ 
ent. - The  municipality  of  Arequipa  has  been  authorized  to  con¬ 

tract  a  loan,  not  to  exceed  £101,000,  to  be  used  in  installing  a  system 
of  SEWERS  in  that  city.  The  interest  and  amortization  of  the  loan 
is  to  be  paid  from  a  4  per  cent  tax  levied  for  that  purpose  and  col¬ 
lectible  by  the  municipality. - In  accordance  with  a  recent  execu¬ 

tive  order  the  Bureau  of  Public  Health  has  been  given  supervision  of 
the  operation  and  conservation  of  the  MEDICINAL  MINERAL 
WATERS  of  the  RepubUc  and  of  bathing  places  where  such  waters 
are  used.  A  list  of  mineral  springs,  together  with  an  analysis  of  their 
waters  and  a  statement  of  their  curative  properties  is  to  be  compiled 

and  published  by  the  health  bureau. - The  BUDGET  of  receipts 

of  the  Peruvian  Government  for  1917  estimates  the  revenues  at 
£3,412,237  (Peruvian  £=$4.8665),  as  follows:  Maritime  customs, 
£852,680;  fluvial  customs,  £66,000;  direct  taxes,  £812,587;  Govern¬ 
ment  monopolies,  £774,500;  Government  wharves,  £13,500;  sundry 
revenues,  £242,480;  post  and  telegraphs,  £138,600;  Peruvian  Cor¬ 
poration,  £13,500;  Deposit  Bank,  £7,000;  Bella  vista  cereals,  £8,500; 
explosives,  £1,500;  public  instruction,  £161,500;  tax  on  cheques, 

£23,000,  and  export  taxes,  £296,890. - El  Sol  (The  Sun),  a  daily 

newspaper  of  Cuzco,  recently  published  extracts  from  the  report  of 
the  Salinera  Co.  of  Peru  concerning  the  MOLYBDENUM  MINES  of 
Salcantay,  situated  near  Ollantaytambo,  province  of  Urubamba,  de¬ 
partment  of  Cuzco,  in  one  of  the  most  picturesque  and  historic  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  Republic.  The  mines  are  located  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  Salcantay  glacier  and  are  partly  covered  by  it.  Sal- 
oantay  is  one  of  the  highest  of  the  Peruvian  peaks,  its  altitude  exceed¬ 
ing  6,000  meters.  It  has  been  known  for  a  long  time  that  this  ele¬ 
ment,  in  small  quantities,  was  to  be  found  in  the  Urubamba  Valley, 

but  the  mines  referred  to  were  only  recently  discovered. - The 

National  Mining  Congress,  which  will  meet  in  Lima  in  July  next, 
proposes  to  have  as  one  of  the  principal  features  of  its  activities  a 
NATIONAL  MINING  EXPOSITION.  Exhibits  will  be  made  not 
only  of  ores  and  mineral  products,  but  also  of  machinery,  tools,  and 
supplies  used  in  mining. - im  AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT 
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LAW  has  just  been  enacted  by  Congress.  The  object  of  the  law  is 
to  enable  deserving  farmers  to  secure  funds  for  use  in  harvesting  their 
crops  and  for  the  better  development  of  the  agricultural  resources  of 
their  holdings. 


The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  Government  of  Salvador  has 
ordered  from  the  United  States  an  X-RAY  apparatus  of  the  most 
improved  type,  which  the  Government  proposes  to  present  to  the 
Rosales  Hospital  in  the  city  of  San  Salvador  for  the  use  of  that 
institution. - ^A  recent  executive  decree  appoints  Engineers  Car¬ 

los  B.  Flores,  Luis  Fleury,  and  Alberto  Pinto  members  of  the  tech¬ 
nical  commission  which  will  pass  upon  bids  submitted  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  for  the  construction  of  a  military  POWDER  MAGAZINE  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  national  capital. - The  consulate  of  the  Govern¬ 

ment  of  Salvador  in  Valparaiso,  Chile,  was  raised,  under  a  decree  of 

November  18,  1916,  to  the  rank  of  a  CONSULATE  GENERAL. - 

A  SPECIAL  MISSION  of  the  Salvadorean  Government,  composed  of 
Dr.  Francisco  Martinez^  envoy  extraordinary,  and  Dr.  Carlos  Guillen, 
secretary,  left  Salvador  for  Costa  Rica  during  the  latter  part  of 
November  last,  to  formally  repay  a  visit  recently  made  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Foreign  Relations  of  Costa  Rica  to  the  Government  of  Sal¬ 
vador. - The  President  of  the  Republic  has  established  a  section  in 

the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Treasury  Department,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Director  General  of  said  bureau,  to  give  special  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  DIRECT  TAXES  of  the  National  Government  in  such  a 
way  as  to  see  that  they  are  equitably  imposed,  distributed,  and  col¬ 
lected.  The  same  section  also  has  for  its  objects  the  compihng  and 
classification  of  the  data  necessary  for  the  study  of  the  financial 
problems  of  the  country,  and  the  formulation  of  statistics  concerning 
the  imports  of  cotton,  wines,  liquors,  and  other  articles. - The  De¬ 

partment  of  the  Interior  of  the  Government  of  Salvador  has  printed 
and  distributed  in  the  Republic  the  rules  and  regulations  now  in  force 
concerning  AUTOMOBILES. - Dr.  Gustavo  S.  Baron  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  MINISTER  RESIDENT  of  Salvador  in  Mexico. - The  rev¬ 

enue  from  the  sale  of  SEALED  PAPER  and  document  stamps  during 
the  first  10  months  of  1916  amounted  to  417,894  pesos  (silver  peso  = 
$0.5439),  or  an  increase  of  89,578  pesos  over  the  revenues  from  the 

same  source  collected  during  the  same  period  of  1915. - According 

to  advices  from  Santa  Ana,  the  construction  work  on  the  RAILWAY 
from  Zacapa,  Guatemala,  to  the  city  of  Santa  Ana,  and  on  the  line 
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from  Ahuachapan  to  the  Guatemalan  frontier,  which  had  been  tem¬ 
porarily  suspended,  has  again  been  commenced. - For  the  purpose  of 

improving  and  making  more  uniform  the  POSTAL  SERVICE  of  the 
country,  the  Department  of  Posts  has  requested  the  municipal 
mayors  of  the  Republic  to  furnish  lists  to  that  department  of  all  the 
tovms,  villages,  cantons,  and  hamlets  of  the  country. - The  Depart¬ 

ment  of  Fomento  has  granted  to  Federico  Scaring  an  extension  of  one 
year’s  time  in  which  to  open  a  MORTGAGE  BANK  in  Salvador,  con¬ 
struct  a  railway  to  the  port  of  La  Libertad,  and  establish  a  free  port 

on  the  Meanguera  Island,  Gulf  of  Fonseca. - The  Eastern  Railway 

completed  in  December  last  the  construction  of  a  large  IRON 
BRIDGE  over  the  Ijempa  River. 


The  President  of  the  Republic  has  made  the  foUovang  DIPLO¬ 
MATIC  APPOINTMENTS:  Senor  Don  Benjamin  Fernandez  y 
Medina,  minister  to  Germany;  Senor  Don  Eduardo  Acevedo  Diaz, 
minister  to  Austria-Hungary  and  Switzerland;  Senor  Don  Manuel 
Bernadez,  minister  to  Brazil;  Senor  Don  Manuel  B.  Otero,  minister 
to  Chile  and  Bolivia;  Senor  Don  Pedro  Cosio,  minister  to  Spain  and 

Portugal,  and  Senor  Don  Juan  Cuestas,  minister  to  Italy. - A 

law  of  the  National  Congress  establishes  a  MILITARY  AVIATION 
SCHOOL  under  the  direction  of  the  Department  of  War  and  Marine. 
The  object  of  the  school  is  to  train  and  graduate  the  number  of  aero¬ 
nauts  necessary  for  the  use  of  the  military  service  of  the  country. 
- On  November  15  last  the  Executive  Power,  acting  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  powers  vested  in  him  by  the  finance  laws  of  the  country, 
promulgated  a  decree  authorizing  the  issuance  of  per  cent  1916 
INTERNAL  DEBT  CONVERSION  BONDS,  and  “prescribing  the 
form  and  dates  of  interest  payments. - The  delegates  who  ac¬ 

companied  Dr.  Baltasar  Brum,  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations  of 
the  Goveniment  of  Uruguay,  on  a  SPECIAL  MISSION  to  Brazil, 
were  Senator  Antonio  Maria  Rodriguez,  and  deputies  Juan  A.  Buero, 
and  Luis  A.  de  Herrera. - A  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  ENCOUR¬ 

AGEMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE,  composed  of  more  than  60  mem¬ 
bers,  was  recently  organized  in  the  city  of  Santa  Rosa,  department 
of  Canelones. - -The  Consul  of  Uruguay  in  New  York  has  recom¬ 

mended  to  the  President  of  the  RepubUc  the  estabUshment  of  an 
URUGUAY AN-AMERICAN  BOARD  OF  TRADE  in  New  York  and 
Montevideo  for  the  mutual  benefit  and  encouragement  of  commerce 
between  the  two  countries.  The  plan  is  under  consideration  by  the 
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Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  Government  of  Uruguay. - 

On  November  29  last  the  President  appointed  the  following  CABI¬ 
NET:  Dr.  Pablo  Varzi,  jr.,  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  Senor  Federico 
H.  Vidiella,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  Dr.  Rodolfo  Mezzera,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Public  Instruction,  and  Senor  Hilario  Helguera,  jr.,  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Industries. — —Congress  has  enacted  a  law' 
prescribing  that  only  the  DIPLOMAS  OF  AGRONOMISTS  issued  by 
the  National  Institute  of  Argonomy  of  Uruguay  or  validated  by  that 
institution,  shall  be  valid  in  the  Republic.  The  same  law'  provides 
that  pubhc  offices  maintained  in  connection  w'ith  the  stockraising 
and  agricultural  industries  of  the  country  shall  be  filled  in  future  by 
agronomic  engineers,  w'hose  duties,  among  other  things,  shall  be  to 

make  appraisements  and  attend  to  similar  governmental  w'ork. - 

The  new  SILVER  COINS,  amounting  to  5,000,000  pesos  (peso  = 
$1.0342),  minted  in  Buenos  Aires  in  accordance  with  the  law  of 
January  3,  1916,  in  denominations  of  1  peso  and  50  centavos,  will 
soon  be  put  in  circulation. - The  Department  of  Foreign  Re¬ 

lations  of  the  Government  of  Uruguay  has  recently  submitted 
to  the  approval  of  the  National  Congress  CONVENTIONS  recently 
concluded  w'ith  the  Republic  of  Chile  concerning  the  exchange  of 

professors  and  the  practice  of  the  liberal  professions. - The 

NATIONAL  AGRICULTURAL  AND  PASTORAL  CONGRESS, 
with  300  delegates  representing  the  farm  and  productive  interests 
of  the  country,  met  in  Montevideo  on  December  27,  1916.  Senor 
Helguera,  Minister  of  Industries  and  Honorary  President  of  the 
Congress,  referred  in  his  opening  address  to  the  drought  in  parts  of 
the  Republic  and  to  the  invasion  of  locusts.  In  connection  with  the 
agricultural  development  of  the  Republic  the  National  Congress  w'as 
requested  to  appropriate  26,000  pesos  for  an  INTERNATIONAL 
LIVE  STOCK  FAIR  to  be  held  in  August,  1917,  and  to  be  followed 
in  1918  by  national  agricultural  and  industrial  fairs.  Dr.  Julio  Muro 

was  chosen  President  of  the  Congress. - A  recent  STOCK 

CENSUS  show's  the  follow'ing  live  stock  in  the  Repubhc  in  1916: 
Cattle,  7,803,042 — made  up  of  buUs,  105,211;  bull  calves,  193,963; 
brood  COW'S,  2,431,446;  milch  cow's,  513,196;  heifers,  1,019,846; 
oxen,  298,716;  yearlings,  1,556,636;  and  calves,  1,683,428. 
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A  recent  Executive  decree  provides  a  special  course  of  three  years’ 
preparatory  training  in  the  School  of  Political  Sciences  of  Caracas  as 
a  requisite  for  admission  into  the  DIPLOMATIC  AND  CONSULAR 
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SERVICE  of  the  Venezuelan  Government. - The  Government 

has  decided  to  place  a  marble  BUST  OF  DR.  FELIPE  GUEVARA 
ROJAS  in  the  principal  court  of  the  medical  school  building  in  Caracas. 
Ur.  Guevara  Rojas  was  instrumental  in  founding  the  Medical  College 
of  the  National  Capital  and  contributed  largely  to  the  development 

of  medical  science  in  the  Republic. - A  law  has  been  enacted 

providing  for  the  construction  of  the  GREAT  EASTERN  HIGH¬ 
WAY  of  Venezuela,  the  route  of  which  is  from  Caracas,  through  the 
States  of  Miranda,  Azoategui,  and  Bolivar,  to  the  mining  region  of 
the  interior  of  Guayana.  The  plan  is  to  connect  the  most  important 
towns  of  Eastern  Venezuela,  off  the  survey  of  this  railway,  with  it 

by  branch  roads. - The  President  of  the  Republic  inaugurated, 

on  December  19,  1916,  the  SCHOOL  OF  PHARMACY  of  Caracas. 
- The  Executive  Power  has  arranged  for  competitive  PAINT¬ 
INGS,  to  be  made  in  the  School  of  Plastic  Arts  of  the  National 
Capital,  of  Gen.  Francisco  de  Miranda.  It  is  proposed  to  hang  the 
painting  adjudged  to  be  the  best  in  the  Executive  Hall  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  Palace  in  Caracas. - The  Second  National  MEDICAL 

CONGRESS  was  held  in  the  city  of  Maracaibo  from  the  19th  to  the 
23d  of  January,  1917.  By  order  of  the  governor  the  delegates 
attending  the  Congress  were  the  guests  of  the  State  of  Zulia  during 

their  stay  in  Maracaibo. - The  MILITARY  HOSPITAL  OF 

CARACAS  recently  installed  a  laboratory,  equipped  in  the  most  up- 
to-date  manner,  donated  by  Gen.  Juan  Vicente  Gomez,  President¬ 
elect  of  the  Republic. - The  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  has 

issued  a  pamphlet  of  42  pages  concerning  the  total  ECLIPSE  OF 
THE  SUN  on  February  3,  1916,  and  the  scientific  observations  made 
by  the  National  Commission  of  Tucacas.  The  pamphlet  contains  a 
number  of  plates  showing  different  aspects  of  the  eclipse. - Ac¬ 

cording  to  press  reports  there  will  soon  be  opened  to  business  in 
Puerto  Cabello  a  branch  of  the  Royal  BANK  of  Canada.— —Under 
the  law  governing  the  exploitation  of  the  PLTBLIC  FORESTS  of  the 
country,  concessionaires  are  required  to  pay  to  the  Government  for 
each  tree  cut  in  1917  a  tax  on  the  value  of  the  woods  in  accordance 
with  the  following  schedule:  Mahogany  or  cedar,  10  bolivares  ($1 .93) ; 
heart  wood  (Madera  de  corazon),  5  bolivares  ($0,965),  and  soft  wood, 
2^  bolivares  ($0.48). - The  Executive  Power  has  ordered  the  con¬ 

struction  of  a  WHARF  at  the  port  of  Ocumare  de  la  Costa,  and  of  an 
aqueduct  to  supply  that  city  with  potable  water. - Recent  Execu¬ 

tive  decrees  authorize  the  establishment  in  the  city  of  Caracas  of  a 
DENTAL  SCHOOL,  and  the  founding  of  chairs  of  mathematics  and 
topography  in  the  Simon  Bolivar  Lyceum  in  the  city  of  San  Cristobal, 
capital  of  the  State  of  Tachira’. 


